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of Subscribers residing in remote places, the weekly numbers are reissued in Monthly Parts, stitched in a wrapper, and forwarded with the Magazines.—Subscriptions for the Stamped Edition 


nience 
ie imeye Continent, 
gad other Countrie 


for not less than Three Months, and in advance, are received by M. BaupRy, 3, Quai 
s not requiring the postage to be paid tn London, 28 fr. or 1, 2s, the year. 


Malaquais, Paris, or at the Publishing Office, 14, Wellington-street North, Strand, London. 
To other at the — in addition. 


For France 
JAMES HOLMES, TOOK’S COURT, CHANCEKY LANE. 











TNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. — 
PACULTY of ARTS and LAWS. —Session 1846-47.—The 

N will COMMENCE on by fag SSDAY, October 14th, 
spssluy TOM TAYLOR, M.A., Fellow of Trinity C: college, 
fava wi OM TAYLON TKODUCTORY LECTURE, at 


feck precisely. CHASES. 


sunts-Profesor AM, 
GEE Wy cTeache rialden. A D. W. Marks. 

pleNTAL ANGe AGES—Professor Falconer, A.M. 

BGLISH IL _— and LITERATU RES Professor Tom 


Tar, A and LITERATU RE—Professor Merlet. 
Lh by LANGUAGE and LITERATU RE—S rofessor Pepoli. 
Ny ANG GUAGE—Teacher, Mr. Wittich. 
COMPARATIVE Cl 5 ay Key, A.M. 
essor De 
RA ta, PuILOSOPHY and "BASTRON OMY — Professor 
¥—Professor Graham. 
etait = Bretesoar Oral _—— Fown 
ani B a a cect Donal Harman in Lewis, A.M. 
AgCHIT’ RE—Professor —— M.LBA 
abot Lecturer, Mr. Joyce, 
DRA WING Teacher me Moore. 5 
— vindley. 
ar seme sieciiy Professor Grant, M.D. 
ri {LOSOPHY of MIND and LOG1C—Professor the Rev. J. 


weet ‘and MODERN HISTORY—Professor Creasy, A.M. 
1AW—Professor Marshman, A.M. 
itRISPR “DENC E—Professor Hargreave, B.L. 
SMHOOLMASTER: cs CLASSES — Professors Newman, Malden, 
and Potter. 
uo, Stupents.—Several of the Professors, and some of 
of the Junior School, receive Students to reside with 
them, and in the office of the Coilege there is kept a register of 
unconnected with the College who receive boarders into 
irfamilies The register will afford information as to terms 
other rs. 
"hana HoLARSHIPS of 45. per annum will be awarded in 
session 1846-47, to the best proficients as follows :—A Scholarship 
ne fo for four years, in Mathematics and Natural Philosophy ; A 
w Extraordinary Scholarship, tenable for three years, in C ‘lassics. 
ASeholarship will be awarded in January 1848 for Classics, and in 
January 1849 for Mathematics. 
and further particulars may be obtained at the 
fice of the College. 


HENRY MALDEN, A.M., Dean of the Feouliy. 
CHAS. C. ATKINSON, Secretary to the Counc 


tieteaion of of the Faculty of Medicine commences on the Ist of 
(October. The Junior Sch ~~ 4 opens on the 22nd of September. 


"_ 
HEMICAL RESEARCH.—INSTRUCTION 
4 AT. ANALYSIS.—Gentlemen desirous of engaging in Chemi- 
vestigation, or of obtaining INSTRUCTION in SLEMEN- 
fT ANALY SIs, will find every facility in the new laboratory 
reentlf erected by the Council of this College for practical in- 
suction in Organic and General Chemistry, and the principles of 
Chemical Research as applied more particularly to Agriculture, 
Medicine, and the Manufacturing Arts, under the superintendence 
Mr. Graham, Professor of Chemistry, and Mr. Fownes, Professor 
of Practical Chemistry. 
The Laboratory is open daily from 9 a.m. to 4 P.st., except on 
Sates, wt ys, en it is closed at 1 o'clock, from the 1st of October to 
end of 
wateut - themselves with pursuits of their own choice if 
suctioned by the srepeeets, by whom they are assisted with need- 
ful instruction and advice. 
Pees—session, 26¢. 58.; six months, 18/, 18s; three months 
Wl, ; one month, 4/. 4s, 
Course on General’ Chemistry. —Professor Graham's Lectures are 
daily, except Saturday, from 1ith Uctober to 15th April, at 11 a. x. 
» ee for perpetual admission, 9/.; whole term, 64. ; half term, : 
A prospectus, with full details,” may be had at the office of ite 


€. J. B. WILLIAMS, M. D. Dean of fom At of Medicine. 
one! MALDEN , Dean of Faculty of Arts, 

HAS. C. ATKINSON, Shae to the Council. 

University College, London, Au gust 20, 1846. 


U NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON.~— 
JUROR SCHOOL.—Under the Goverument of the Council 


Master— THOMAS HEWITT KEY, A 
The Sc HOON ill OPEN on Tuesday, the 2nd’ of ‘Bente o»mber. 

Session is divided in three Terms, viz. :—from 22nd September 
aan , from Christmas to Easter, and from Easter to the 


ihe early payment for each Pupil is 152, of which 5/. are paid 
advance i ~—_ term. The hours of attendance are from a 
wae ut to three-quarters past 3. The afternoons of Wed- 
The and aturday are devoted exclusively to drawing. 
@ subjects taught are Reading, Writing, the English, Latin, 
reek, French, and German Languages, Ancient and English His- 
ree phy, both physical and political, Arithmetic and 
eeping, the — of Mathematics and of Natural Phi- 
hate — Drawir 
y Pupil may onalt Greek, or Greek and Latin, and devote his 
—- canton to the other branches of education. 
sf penezal examination of the Pupils at the end of the 
prizes are then given 
line of the school is maintained without corporal 








on Ba 
A ~ hl; y 
mthly report of P 
eo of the conduct of each P upil is sent to his 
eked of the ayo may be obt be arders 





nay be Tat the office of the College. 
The Coll cl 1As. ATKINSON, Secretary to the Council. 
ollege dy in the Classes of the Faculty of Medicine 


Commence on the ist Octol 
ith October, ~ August, - =, , those of the Faculty of Arts on the 


[ombox AND WESTMINSTER BANK, — 
per (ne pitectors hereby give NOTICE that a DIVIDEND of 
Fe oh re upon the paid-up Capital of the C ompany, being after 
Wth September next’ ay Fy ag whan able on and after the 
4 n! 
frincome tax, which will be a by the Baie ae 
- of the Board, 
apenas W ILLIA MG GILB A General Manager. 


30, 1816, 
ker Books \ Will be closed from the 18th August to 10th 








RIT ISH ASSOCIATION | FO! R THE 
VANCEMENT OF SCIENCE, 

The SIXTRENTH MEETING OF THE BRITISH ASSOCIA- 
TION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIEN CE will com- 
mence in SOUTH AMPTON, on THURSDAY MORNING, the 
10th of SEPTEMBER 

SOUN T TAY LOR, F.R.S., General Treasurer. 

2, Duke-street, Adelphi, London. 


N R. AUGUST KRANTZ, of Berlin, begs re- 
i spectfully to inform his Friends, that he will be in South- 
Pn A uring the Meeting of the British Association, and hopes 
to be favoured with their orders for Mineral and Geological Spe- 
cimens, &e. —45, Frith-street, Soho, London, Sept. 1, 1846. 

¥* A priced Catalogue, gratis, on application. 


dD OUBL E-REFRACTING SPAR, from 

ICELAND.—Mr. TENNANT, Mineralogist to Her Majesty, 
149, Stranp, Lonpon, has just received some fine specimens of 
transparent Carbonate of Lime, and can supply Scientific Gentle- 
men, Opticians, and others, with specimens from one shilling to 
two pounds each. He has also received some interesting sp 








ap oO AUT H oRS— _THE P UBLISHING 
SEASON.—November and December are considered the best 
months for the production of New Publications. No time should 
therefore be lost by Authors wishing to avail themselves of the 
approaching season, in making their arrangements.—Bell’s Mes- 
senger says, “ We recommend the * Author's Hand Book’ as a good 
guide for Ladies and Gentlemen intending to publish. It is most 
elegantly printed and embellished, and contains a list of prices for 
Viana i paper, binding, &c.’—A New Edition of * The Author's 
{and Book, Trrles ls. 6¢., or by post, 2s. 2d., is just published by 

. CuuRTON, 26, Holles-street. 


[HE WESTMINSTER and FOREIGN 
QUARTERLY REVIEWS 

Mr. George Luxford informs the public that arrangements are in 
progress four combining in the same publication the more useful 
and attractive of the hitherto distinctive features of the above old- 
established Reviews. Both are now under one mang ngemnens, and 
will appear with nearly the same table of contents ; but for the 
convenience of Subscribers desirous of completing their back sets, 
with the respective Indexes, &c., separate editions will continue to 
be publishe for the present. . 

an 








of Silver, Childrenite, &c. 


(GLOUCESTERSHIRE ARCH AZOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY. 





“ Omnibus comis nemini comes.” 


At a General Meeting of the above Society, Thursday, 3rd_ of 
September, 1446, The attention of this Meeting having been called 
to certain Resolutions of the British Archzological Association, 
published in the Literary Gazette of the 22nd of August last, re- 
ferring to a statement inserted in the Atheneum of the 15th inst., 
and which had been sent to that Journal by the President of this 
Society, for the io purpose of correcting misstatements that had pre- 
viously appeared in the Morning Papers, it was resolved : 

1. That the statement so made was entirely consistent with the 
view entertained by the Gloucestershire Society, who had pre- 
viously, at a meeting held on the lith of August, expressed such 
opinion, by passing the following vote :— 

“That the Members of the Gloucestershire Archmological 
Society are sor: , to be compelled to notice the discourteous 
conduct of Mr. Pettigrew during the Congress of the British 
Archeological Association in Gloucestershire.” 

2 That the thanks of the Gl shire Archxol 1 Society 
are hn ene due to their President, for taking so immediate and 

a course in vindication of their proceedings. 
. That i in the late resolution of the British ‘Archeological Asso- 
ciation this meeting observes with great regret the terin “ scan- 
ous fabrication” fone to me ones sent to the Atheneum, 
—they could have hoped that Meeting of that Associa- 
tion would not have forgotten the courteny usual amongst societies 
composed of Gentlemen, nor have imitated the offensive conduct 
indulged in by some of its members during their late Congress. 


RT-UNION OF LONDON.—FREE 
ft EXHIBITION.—The WORKS of ART ons by the 
Prize Holders of the year 1546, Exhibiting at the Gallery of the 
Society of Bri om See uffolk-street, Pall Mall East, WILL 
BE OPEN Tu THE PUBLIC, W ITHOUT TICKETS, FREE, 
fromthe 7th to the 12th September, from ty till 6 o'clock ; and by 





























ae from 7 till 10 o’clock, on the Evenings of the Sth, 9th, 10th, 
and 11th 
Sept. 2, 1846, GEORGE GODWIN,) Hon. 
LEW Is POCOCK, | Sees. 
ITY OF LONDON SCHOOL, Milk-street, 
Cheapside, established by Act of Parliament, and under the 
superintende a of the Corporation of London. —He Master, the 
Rey. G. F. W. MO RTIME: t. D.D., of Queen’s College, Oxford.— 
This SCHOOL will be RE-OPENED for the next Term (extending 
to Christmas),on TUESDAY, September 8. Persons desirous of 
entering their sons as pupils, may obtain »vrospectuses of the 
School, ¢ ntaining also particulars of the foundation scholarships, 
exhibitions to the Universities, and other advantages attached to 
it, together with forms of application for admission, at the Secre- 
tary’s Office, between the hours Ten and Four. Two ofthe Masters 
receive boarders. THOS. BREWER, Sec. 
N ILITARY COLLEGES, Cadetships, &.— 
4 Lieutenant * ALKIN, formerly of the Royal Military 
r, uate of the University of Caen, has 
(v) LODGE, 19, Gloucester-road, 
Regent’s Park, where he continues to prepare Young Gentlemen 
for the Military Colleges, or direct appointments in the Queen's 
and C rate "3 Services, The courses-of study (including Fortiti- 
cation, Military Surveying, and Plan panning) 9 .) oats to those 
pursued at Sandhurst, Woolwich, Addiscombe, & References 
given to general officers and others whose sons have studied under 
Lieut. Malkin. Thenumber of resident pupils limited to five. 
| EMOVAL.—Dr. CuLvERWELL has REMOVED 
/ to 10, AnGyLL-PLace, REGENT-STREET. 
{NCAUSTIC DECORATIONS FOR ROOMS, 
4 executed by first-rate German Artists, both for Ceilings and 
Walls. Specimens may be seen at W. B. SIMPSON’ $8, 456, West 
Strand, near Trafalgar-square.—The same are done on paper for 
the country, and may be put up by country workmen. 
(THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 156.— 
ADVERTISEMENTS for the forthcoming Number must 
be forwarded to the el by the 19th, and BILLS for inser- 
tion by the 21st ingtens, 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 
A VENTE PUBLIQUE de l'excellente Col- 
lection d’anciens Tableaux et d’objets d'art de feu Monsieur 
T. G. SCHMITZ, aura licu le 21 Septembre, ACologne. Le Cat 
am se distribué A Londres chez Monsieur D. NU T, 158, Flevt- 
street. 

Cologne, Aofit 1846. T. M. HEBERLE, — 
N UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 
28, Upper King-street, Bloomsbury-square. 

Single Subscription, 7s. per Quarter ; 21s. per Annum. 

This Library comprises the Works of our Standard Authors, 
with a good supply o of every New Work of interest in History, 

Phi , Travel, B y, Science, and General Literature. 





Family — Conntry Subscription, Two, Three, Five, or Ten 
Guineas per Aun 





| 


| 
\ 


verti for No. 90 of the * Westminster Review,’ 
5 of the ‘ Foreign Quarterly Review, will be inserted in both 
editions without extra charge, if sent on or before the 2ist instant 
to} Mr. Luxford’s Offices, 1, Whitefriars-street, Fleet street, London. 





Sale bp Auction. 
The PONIATOWSKI GEMS; a small Library of about 
600 Vols., several Works on Antique Gems, Gem Engraving, 
§c. ; also some on Dental Surgery. 


Me. PRICE is instructed to SELL by 

AU orzOe at his peeme in Gueltiy const, is, Chancery- 

lane, on TUESDAY, Sept. 8, at, Twelve for One precisely, 130 
CABINET C ASES of valuab 4 MED: ALLIONS. being impres- 

oe from the rare antique engraved Gems possessed by the late 
rince Poniatowski. The subjects embrace many of the m« 

portant and curious of the Grecian and Roman Mythol 

achievements and adventures of the celebrated personages recorded 

in fabulous and heroic history, in the Iliad, the and the 

Eneid, accompanied with explan: atory Catal ini 

poetical illustrations of the sub jects. 

600 Volumes, including the Works of Chaucer, Shaks 

Rollins, Raynall, Robertson, Goldsmith, Voltaire, 75 vols 

History of the Revolution—British Classics, 24 vo ‘3 , 

Theatre, 34 vols.—Elegant Extracts, 16 vo 

tannica, with Supplement and plates, 27 v 

Painting; Buchanan's Memoirs of ditto—P iikington’ s Dictionary 

of Painters ; Bryan’s ditto—Picart, Gemma Antique Cetate, &e. 
May viewed the day previous to and morning of sale ; ‘and 

Catalogues now had of E. Jennings, Esq. Solicitor, 16, Chancery- 

lane; andat Mr. Price's Offices, 48, Chancery-lane. 








7O. I. of the LONDON GEOL OGIC: AL 
JOURNAL and RECORD of DISCOVERIES 
PALZ ONTOLOGY, will be published on THURSDAY NEXT, 
Sept. 10, with 8 Plates relating to Discoveries in Fossil Remains ; 
the s Lichearnety by Pupils in the York Government Scuoon or 
Engravings on Copper by Mr. J. de C. Sowerby. Also 
inal Articles descriptive of = aes figured, or upon 
1 Subj ects, by Dr. Mantell ; Wood, of Kentish 
y therell, of TR, ‘ie Dean, of Clapham ; 
Mr. ‘Youlmin ith, of Highgate; Mr. Charlesworth, of York: 
ing, of Newcastle ; Mr. Brown, of Stanway ; and Mr. Carter, 
of Cambridge. To be continued every alternate ‘month, price 3a, 6d. 
royal 8vo.—Advertisements and Books for Review, &¢. to be ad- 
dressed to the Editor, at the Publisher's, J. hurehill, Princes 
street, Suho. 





BY OKDER OF THE 
LORDS eae meee OF THE ADMIRALTY, 


s day is published, &vo. 5s. 
A hat: NAU TIC AL ALMAN AC for 1850. 


be ba gia Navricat Atmanac’ for 1846, 47, 48, and 49, may still 
1a 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


Just complet 1, and may be had of qt Be oksellers, 
rice 5s, 6d, stitched ; 6s, ¢ 
PALES OF A GRAN DF ATHER, 
By SIR WALTER SCOTT, Bart. 
PEOPLE'S EDITION. 
R. Cadell, Edinburgh ; Houlston & Stoneman, London, 


~ Just published, by Relfe & Pletcher, 15, 3, Cloak lane, 
WRENCH PHRASEOLOGY or, ORAL 
EXERCISES in Conversational FRE Ne il s¥ NONYMES 
and Idioms, intended as a Vocabulary or Phrase Book for the Use 
of those who have already made some progress in the French 


Language. 
By H. STEIN TURRELL, 
Late Head Master of the a od Proprictary Grammar School. 


This day is patie, bes" 1 vol, ovo, astrebed wih several Plans 
ams, pric Sa, 6d. 

A TREA’ T ‘iSE on R AILWAY SU RV EYING 
4 and LEVELLING ; in which the Author has endeavoured 
to simplify the inost apy reves ——_ now adopted by Surveyors, 

y Jt HD STED, Surveyor, 
Author of a Treatise = The Art of Land Surveying.’ 

“ This is a practical work, and cannot fail in these days of uni- 
versal surveying to be highly useful. | Its instructions are at once 
clear and concise.”—Railway Record, May 6, 

Just published, for the Use of Sc hools . price 8s, 6d. 
‘ " ‘ - ; 
STATISTICAL M A LF of ENGLAND and 
ZA WALEs. By T. KENTISH. 

Exhibiting, in addition to everything contained in the 
sorts, an immense mass of local information 
| entirely new, and calculated to make « 
| pression on the Memory. By its use, tl e si F 

their Manufacture =a dio 8s ee : Distrie ts, the principal 
Trading Ports, Fishing St: reeds of Animals, &c., pre tins 
sop eagh upon the niad with gre: ater ‘faci ity than the places alone 

y the aid of the usual maps: indeed, it may be safely st ane vd. that 
more knowledge will be acquired from it in a month or two by 
twenty minutes’ daily practice, thi an can be obtained from etherg 
in any length of time whatever, 

Kelfe & Fletcher, 15, Cloak-lane. 


usual 
arranged on 2 plan 





THE ATHENEZUM 


= 





8, New BuRLineton-stReET, Sept. 5, 1846. 


NEW WORKS JUST PUBLISHED 
BY MR. SENTLEY. 


1. 
2 vols. 8vo. with numerous Engravings, 


A PILGRIMAGE TO 
THE TEMPLES AND TOMBS OF 


EGYPT, NUBIA, & PALESTINE, 
Ix 1845-6. 


By Mrs. Romer, 
Author of ‘ The Rhone, the Darro, and the Guadalquivir,’ 
‘Sturmer,’ &c. 


It. 
The Author of ‘ Dr. Hookwell,’ 


2 vols. post 8vo. 


THE PENSCELLWOOD PAPERS; 
CompPsRisinG Essays ON 
THE SOULS AND FUTURE LIFE OF ANIMALS. 
CAPITAL PUNISHMENTS. 
THE EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE. 
THE ENDOWMENT OF THE PROTESTANT AND RO- 
MAN CATHOLIC CHURCHES OF IRELAND. 
EDUCATION OF THE PEOPLE. 
By the Aurnor of ‘ Dr. HooKweE...’ 
ll. 
3 vols. post 8vo. 


EVELYN STUART; 


Or, RIGIIT versus MIGHT. A Nove, 


Iv. 
Sir Henry Ellis. 

With Portraits of Henry THE E1guTa and CHARLES THE 
Fiast, engraved from Original Pictures in the possession 
of the Duke of NoRTHUMBERLAND. 

THE TWO CONCLUDING VOLUMES OF 
SIR HENRY ELLIS’S NEW SERIES OF 
ORIGINAL LETTERS 
ILLUSTRATIVE OF ENGLISH 
HISTORY. 


#y% Vols, I. and UL. may be had of all Booksellers. 


v. 

J. Fenimore Cooper, Esq. 
ITRNONTAMTM. 
RAVENSNEST; 

Or, THE REDSKINS. A Romance. 

By J. Fentwore Cooper, Esq. 

Author of ‘ The Pilot,’ ‘The Red Rover,’ * The Path- 

finder,’ &c. 3 vols. post Byo. 


ALSO, JUST READY. 
Il. 
Sir N. Harris Nicolas. 


2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits, 
THE CORRESPONDENCE OF 
SIR CHRISTOPHER HATTON, K.G. 
VICE-CHAMBERLAIN OF QUEEN ELIZABETH. 
Comprising Letters from the most distinguished Statesmen 
and other eminent Persons of his time. 


Edited, with Notes, by Sir N. Harris Niconas, 


Il. 
The Author’s Edition. 
3 vols, post 8vo. with a Portrait and Memoir of the Author. 


A POET’S BAZAAR. 
By H. C. ANDERSEN, 
Author of ‘ The Improvisatore.’ 


From the Danish, by Caar.tes Beckwitu, Esq. 


Ill. 
The late J. T. Smith. 


2 vols. 8vo. 


AN ANTIQUARIAN RAMBLE IN 
THE STREETS OF LONDON, 


With Anecdotes of their more celebrated Residents. 


By J. T. Siri, Esq. 
Late Keeper of the Prints in the British Museum, Author of 
* The Life of Nollekins,’ and * A Book for a Rainy Day.’ 
Edited by Cuartes Mackay, L.L.D. 
Author of ‘ Memoirs of Extraordinary Popular Delusions,’ &c. 
Iv. 
The Countess of Blessington. 
3 vols. post 8vo. 


LIONEL DEERHURST; 
Or, FASHIONABLE LIFE UNDER THE REGENCY. 
Edited by the Countess of BLEsstneTon, 
Author of * The Femme de Chambre,’ &c. 


Ricnarp Bentiey, New Burlington-street. 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 





This day, the Fourth Edition, in One Volume, Octavo, 15s, of 


R. WOLFF’S NARRATIVE OF 


Ceasaalt TO BOKHARA 


London: 
Strand. 


published, for the 7 by John W. Parker, West 





Price 3¢. each, or 5s. for 25 copies for distribution amongst 
Co 


T# E COTTAGE 


»ttage Tenantry, 


ERS’ 


CALEN 


DAR OF 


GARDEN OPER Sanka 


By JOSEPH PAXTON, 


Gardener to His Grace the Duke of Devonshire, &e. &e. 


Reprinted from the Gardeners’ Chronicle, 


already been sold. 


African Lilies 
Agapanthus 
Anemones 
Annuals 
Apples 
Apricot 
Auriculas 
Jeans 

Beet 
Biennials 
Slack 


tagers 
3orage 
Sorecole 
sox edgings 
Broccoli 
srussels Sprouts 
Sudding 
Sulbs 
: ee 





Caulitlowers 
Celer 
Chersies 
China Asters 
China Roses 
Chrysanthemums, 

Chinese 
Chives 
Clarkias 
Clematis 
Collinsias 
‘oleworts 


cus 
Crown Imperials 
Cucumbers 
Cultivation of Flow- 
ers in Windows 
Currants 
Dahlias 





tooth Violets 

Exhibitions, _ pre- 
paring articles for 

Ferns, as protection 

Fruit 

Fuchsias 


Fly 
Books, list of, for Cot- 





Gentianella 
Gilias 
Gooseberries 
fting 

Green tly 
lieartsease 
Herbs 
Herbaceous Peren- 

nials 
Heliotrope 
Hollyhocks 
Honeysuckle 
Horse-radish 
Hyacinths 
Hydrangeas 
Hyssop 
Indian Cress 
Iris 


Kidney Beans 
Lavender 

1 ring 
Le ne 
Le ptosiphons 
Lettuce 
Lobelias 
London Pride 
ichnis, Double 


or 
Manures 
Marvel of Peru 
Mesembryanthe- 
mums 
Mignonette 
int 
Mustard 
Narcissus 
Nemophilas 
(Enothera bifrons 
Onions 
Peonies 
Parsnip 
Parsley 
Peaches 
Pea-haulm 
Pears 
Peas 
Pelargoniums 
Perennials 
Persian Iris 
Petunias 
Phlox 
Pigs 
Pinks 





; Venus’s 


Above 24,000 have 


Inpex oF ConTENTS :— 


Planting 
*lums 
-olyanthus 


-runing 

?ropagate by cut- 
tings 

»*yracantha 

Radishes 
tanunculus 

taspberries 


| Rhubarb 


Rockets 

tuses 

Rue 

tustic Vases 

ange 
Salvias 

Se aveys 
Saxifrage 

Scarlet 
Beaus 

Seeds 

Sea Daisy or Thrift 

Seakale 

Select Flowers 

Select Vegetables 
and Fruit 

Snails and Slugs 

Snowdrops 

Spinach 





Runner 


| Spruce Fir 


Spur pruning 
Stocks 


| Strawberries 


Summer Savory 
Sweet Williams 
Thorn Hedges 
Thyme 
Tigridia Pavonia 
Transplanting 
Telvr lifting 
Turnips 
Vegetable Cookery 
Looking- 
glass 
Vv gaa 


Vv irginian Sebo 
Walltiow 

Ww lows 

Zinnias 


Illustrated with several Woodcuts. 
Published at the ‘Gardeners’ Chronicle and Agricultural Ga- 


zette’ Office, 


Cottage Tenantry ; 


Order being sent to the Publisher, 


5, Upper Wellington- -street, Coveut-gar 
at the rate of 3d, each ; 





len, London, 


or 5s. for 25 copies for distribution amongst 


delivered anywhere in London, on a Post-office 
James Matthews, at the Office, 


and made payable at the Post-oftice, 180, Strand, London. 


| 
HIS |'T' H E N E 





To be had at all the Libraries, 

Ww eNOvVeE 
BY POPULAR AUTHORS, Ly 
Just Published . MR. COLBU} RN 


LEONTINE. By Mars, a 


IL. 
LOST and WON ; or, the Love Test. 


‘The Maid’s Husband. By the Author 


MARSTON ; or 


Ill. 
the Soldie 
Author of *Salathie ree Statesman, 


By the 


ADVENTURES of CAPTAIN 0° SULLIVAN 
MAXWELL, Esq. Author of ‘ Storisaf Way AN. By W.n, 


EMILIA WYNDHAM. 


By the 
Men’s Tales,’ * Mount Sorel,’ &e. Author of ‘Two Old 


VI. 
CONFESSIONS of a PRETTY Woman 4 
PARDOE, Authoress of * The bs od of the el By Mis 


THE CITIZEN of PRAGUE, Edited by Mant How 


THE WILD TRISH Git. ‘By Lapy Morgax With 
New Preface and Notes. Complete for 6s. ith Portrai ‘ itha 
the New Volume of * Colburn’s Standard Novels’ t, forming 

Also, just ready, 
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SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 5, 1846. 


LONDON, 

REVIEWS 
Political Condition of the Jews in 
[Des Juifs en France, §c.) By M. 
Paris, Dentu; London, Dulau. 
has compared the condition of 


Moral and 
France— 
, Haller. 


Ay able writer 


the Jews to that of the bush seen by Moses 


on Mount Horeb,—“ burning, without being 
consumed.” This, however, 1s only applicable 
tp their condition In the melancholy ages of 
asecution. ‘Their continued existence as a 
separate people, in an age of liberty and a land 
of social equality, Is a perplexing but not un- 
sralleled anomaly ; since the Parsees of Bom- | 
hav hold themselves equally distinct from the 
surrounding population,—peculiar customs and | 





sages having with them, also, the force of | 
sitive law. In our country, there still exist | 
legal disqualifications which render the ped 
sinfully aware that he belongs to a caste on 
‘hich a stain of suspicion rests; but in France, 
ghere there are none such, the Jew is scarcely 
a less isolated being than in England. In 
Alsace especially, the Jews remain strangers 
to the mass of the population, — preserving 
pure and unmixed their character and habits, 
ys well as their physiognomy. Morally and 
physically, they are severed from those around 


thm. The identity offered by the majority | 


js rejected by the minority. No question of 
rligion is raised; the complaint being, not 
that they will not turn Christians, but that they 
refuse to become Frenchmen. 
Jounal of the Faith’ recently contained an ar- 
ticle pointing out the necessity of establishing 
distinct municipalities, schools, and hospitals 


The ‘Catholic | 


a mockery, we are led to believe that they must 
have felt it as a reproach ;—and thus we insen- 
sibly confound the opinions of the persecutors 
with those of the persecuted. A greater error on 
the subject could not well be committed. The 
Jew knew himself despised—but never felt him- 
self degraded. He regarded himself, on the 
contrary, as superior to those who scorned him. 
His was the heritage of nobility conferred by 
Jchovah himself, when he called Abraham from 
the land of the Chaldees. His patent was dated 
from Mount Sinai; and the “‘ Hear, O Israel !’’* 
from childhood familiar in his ears, was, as it 
were, the repetition of a summons to enter on 
the privileges of his high rank. Open scorn 
he repaid, therefore, with secret contempt,— 
and consoled himself for actual subjection with 
ideal superiority. Persecution but rendered 
him more keenly alive to the spiritual dignity 
of his race. He saw in it only the Goim—the 
rejected nations of the earth—* raging furiously 
together, and the people imagining a vain 
thing.” It even gratified his national pride 
that “the kings of the earth stood up, and the 
rulers took counsel together against Jehovah 
and against his Anointed.’’ What to him were 
the nobles of Christendom ?—mere children of 
yesterday! A century of generations before 
dukes and earls had a name, /is ancestors were 
divinely elected into a hereditary aristocracy of 
imperishable privilege and immutable title. It 
was because the Jew was thus proud that the 
iron of persecution was made to enter into his 
soul; and it was because he was thus proud that 
he often provoked that persecution by an osten- 
tatious exhibition of himself as exceptional to 
social order. 

Believing these to be correct views of mo- 





for the Jews; and we find a similar plan advo- 


cated by M. de Gasparin, in his treatise on | 


‘The Interests of French Protestantism.” We 
should lament to see so unwise a measure as 


the legal recognition of a nation existing within | 


anation; yet cannot conceal from ourselves 
that such is, to a great extent, the fact :—and it 
presents a curious problem, worthy of solution 
in itself, and of great importance at a time 
vhen the claims of the English Jews to a full 


participation in the rights and privileges of the | 


British constitution are canvassed with a sin- 
cere anxiety to do justice to an injured people. 

The isolation of the Jews has been generally 
attributed to the long and sanguinary persecu- 
tins which their race has endured through a 
melancholy succession of centuries ;—but this 
does not explain the whole of the case. The 
persecution against them and that against the 
French Huguenots ceased at the same time ; 
yet the latter cannot now be distinguished from 
their fellow-citizens,—while the Jews are al- 
most as distinct a race as when they were 
forced to reside in a separate quarter of the 
tity, and to wear a badge of infamy on their 
dress, Persecution has, in all ages, produced 
obstinate adherence to proscribed opinion ; but 
Wewant an explanation of the obstinacy that 
survives proscription, Sacred history abounds 
N instances of the apostacy of the Israelites 
vhile governed by their own kings and judges; 
—vhile itis a rarity in our day to hear of the 
Mosaic Law being deserted, either for its anta- 
gonist Idolatry or even its cognate Moham- 
medanism or Christianity. 

In reading over the annals of Jewish perse- 
cution, we have found that all its historians 
nave omitted what we deem an important con- 
‘ideration—the view taken of their condition by 
the Jews themselves. We read of their being 
‘ontemned—and infer that they must have been 
humiliated ; we are informed that they were 
se aet—and conclude that they must have 
felt themselves outcasts, When their name was 


dern Jewish history,—and that they are impor- 
tant as illustrating many apparent anomalies in 
that history,—we shall endeavour to illustrate 
them more clearly from the narrative before us. 

A line of demarcation was drawn between 
| the Jews and Christians by the first Christian 
|emperors. Constantine forbade the former to 
| circumcise their slaves;—Theodosius II. pro- 
hibited them from keeping Christian slaves ;— 
a law of Valentinian affixed the penalty of 
| death to marriages between Jews and Chris- 
| tians. The Jew was excluded, by opinion rather 
| than by law, from the senate and from places 
| conferring civil or military rank; and tribute 
| was exacted from the synagogues. These re- 
| strictions were continued by the Germanic con- 
querors. 
Hebrews were occasionally, even then, exposed 
to popular violence :—for we find it recorded 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Roman senate for having allowed the populace 
to burn a synagogue, —‘‘ because,” says his 
historian Cassiodorus, “he regarded all violence 
in matters of religion as criminal.” 

The Germanic race was more tolerant than 
the Roman or the Gallic. So soon as the Mero- 
vingian dynasty, adopting Gallo-Roman ideas, 
submitted to the domination of 


when the ascendancy of the Teutonic element 
was restored by the accession of the Carlovin- 
gian dynasty, these edicts were repealed. Charle- 
magne was the avowed protector of the Jews; 
and, under his auspices, great numbers of them 
settled in France. Though favoured by the 
sovereign, they were, however, detested by the 
prelates and the people : who accused them of 
maintaining a treasonable correspondence with 
the Moors and Saracens. The accusation, though 
unproved, is not improbable ;—for the Spanish 
Jews, under the Moorish régime, enjoyed pri- 


* The commencement of the Israelite Confession of Faith. 
—See Deuteron. vi. 4, 5. 








It appears, at the same time, that the | 


that the great Theodorie severely censured the | 


the Church, | 
edicts against the Jews began to multiply: but | 


| pain upon a woman in travail. 





vileges which might well be coveted by their 
brethren in the South of France. 

Feudalism placed the Jews out of the pale of 
society. They could not be lords—and would 
not be serfs. Forbidden to possess slaves, it 
was useless for them to acquire lands—even 
should they be willing to do such violence to 
their consciences as to comply with the Chris- 
tian forms of investiture. Serfs they could not 
be—since they refused to attach themselves to 
the soil :—and they remained, therefore, in the 
anomalous condition of aubains, or aliens, utterly 
unconnected with the socialsystem. Possessing 
no civil rights, they were exposed to the arbi- 
trary exactions of their lords. Feudal propri- 
etors sold their Jews as they would their chat- 
tels. Itis true, certainly, that they also sold 
their serfs; but that was incidental to the sale 
of the land to which they were attached, and 
without the land serfs (glebe@ ascripti) could not 
be sold. When Louis VI. confiscated to his 
own profit the droit d’aubaine, he insisted that the 
Jews were included with other strangers; and, 
in the reign of Philip the Fair, this question was, 
after a long discussion, decided in favour of the 
king ;—so that taxing the Jews at pleasure be- 
came a recognized part of the royal prerogative. 

The preaching of the first Crusade was the 
signal for an outbreak of fanaticism against the 
Jews, which led to the most horrible massacres 
in France and Germany. ‘ That year,” says 
Rabbi Joseph, in language which we cannot 
forbear quoting, “was a year of sorrow for 
Jacob ; and they were given over to plunder in 
the land of the uncircumcised, and in all the 
places where they were scattered. * * Their 
hearts melted within them and became like 
water; and trembling took hold upon them as 
And they 
bare their lives in their hands; and proclaimed 
a fast, and put ashes upon their heads, and 
girded themselves with sackcloth, and cried 
unto the Lord in their distress; but He covered 
himself with a cloud that the prayer sho uld not 
pass through.” We find this Hebrew chronicler 
bewailing the sufferings of his brethren, yet 
taking pride in their constancy. There is far 
more of exultation than of sorrow in a lamen- 
tation like his. 

In the year 1186, Philip Augustus seized on 
all the property of the Jews, and banished them 
from his kingdom; but recalled them in 1198, 
and gave them some of the legal privileges 
of citizenship. The Church protested loudly 
against this tolerance ; and several of the great 
feudatories refused to admit the Jews to any 
civil rights. Louis VIII. again reduced them 
to the condition of aliens; and issued a signi- 
ficant ordinance, forbidding any of the lords to 
detain the Jews belonging to anether. Louis 
IX. was a yet more bitter enemy of that people. 
By one ordinance he remitted a third of the 
debts due to them by Christians; by another 
they were forbidden to take usury; and, by a 
third, disabled from maintaining actions against 
Christians. But these acts of official persecu- 
tion were trifles compared to the miseries 
which the Hebrews endured from popular tu- 
mults. In every revolt, from whatever cause, 
the Jew was the first object of vengeance ; and 
it was, therefore, a matter of rejoicing to that 
people when they were declared the peculiar 
property of the crown by Philip the Fair. 
Edicts of expulsion were, however, frequently 
renewed,—and as frequently rescinded on pay- 
ment of a large bribe. Haller—who is more of 
a lawyer than historian—gives a very complete 
list of these edicts and ordinances; but we 
need only mention that the condition of the 
Jews was always ameliorated when public 
calamities produced financial derangements— 
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and that they were rarely persecuted save when 
the revenue appeared so flourishing as to enable 
the king to dispense with their services. 

In 1381, Charles VI. issued an ordinance, 
the purport of which seems to have been mis- 
understood by the clever Jewish historian, Léon 
Halévy. It prohibited the confiscation of the 
property of those Jews who embraced Chris- 
tianity. This previous penalty on conversion 
has been ascribed to a religious principle—the 
impropriety of a Christian retaining unhallowed 
gains ; but the reason was purely political. On 
becoming a Christian, the Jew ceased to be 
liable to the arbitrary exactions of his liege lord; 
and, according to the feudal notions of justice, 
he was obliged to pay for his ransom from serf- 
dom. 

We have already noticed the charges brought 
against the Jews by popular clamour. They 
were said to have conspired with the Saracens, 
to have invited the Normans, to have joined 
the Lepers in poisoning the wells, to have 
brought the plague designedly into Marseilles, 
and to have practised sorcery against the lives 
of most of the sovereigns of Christendom. These 
absurd accusations furnished excuses for popular 
excesses; but one still more improbable brought 
upon this unhappy people the last and worst 
public persecution to which they were exposed 
in France. The insanity of Charles VI. was 
ascribed to Jewish magic;—and to this the 
seople of Paris added that the Jews of that city 
fad crucified a Christian child on the Good 
Friday of 1394, and had torn to pieces one of 
their own brethren suspected of apostacy. The 
halter and the lash were, accordingly, put into 
requisition. It was in vain that the Jews paid 
eighteen thousand crowns, to be laid out on the 
improvement of Paris; the popular clamour 
became louder against them each day,—and at 
length, an edict was issued for their expulsion. 

Provence not being then incorporated with 
France, many of the Jews sought shelter in 
Marseilles; but in less than a century they 
were deprived of their asylum. Provence was 
united to France in 1481; and, in 1502, Louis 
XII. extended the edict of Charles VI. to his 
new dominions. From that time until the union 
of Alsace with France by the Treaty of Ryswick, 
there was, properly speaking, no Jewish estab- 
lishment (Juiverie) in the kingdom. Henry IL, 
indeed, granted licences to certain Spanish and 
Portuguese Jews to settle in Bayonne and Bor- 
deaux; but this was a favour conferred on in- 
dividuals—not the result of any general system 
of toleration. It deserves to be recorded that, 
when the Jews were expelled from the French 
cities of Provence, they were not molested in 
Avignon or any of the places subject to the 
Pope. 

Alsace, Lérraine, and Metz were chosen as 
places of refuge by the Jews expelled from 
France, because they afforded them opportu- 
nities of clandestinely entering that kingdom 
and continuing their traflic. In those places, 
however, they were subject to all the exactions 
of the feudal ages: for, in 1715, the Regent 
Orleans levied a tax of forty livres annually on 
every Jewish family within the jurisdiction of 
Metz,—and granted the income derived from 
this source, for thirty years, to the Duke of 
Braneas and the Countess de Fontaine. They 
were also, collectively, to pay 850 livres annually 
to the Hospital of St. Nicholas, and 4,000 livres 
to the vicar of the parish of St. Ségoléne. 

Though Alsace was united to France by the 
Treaty of Ryswick, in 1697, it contained, down 
to the time of the Revolution, a number of 
feudal lords who regarded themselves as mem- 
bers of the Germanic body, and preserved many 
of the privileges and prerogatives which had 
been wrested from the nobility in other parts of 


France. Among these, one of the most lucrative 
was the privilege of taxing the Jews on their 
estates at pleasure, and fixing the conditions on 
which their residence there would be permitted. 
There were also several imperial cities which 
had preserved the right of self-government when 
they passed under the dominion of France ; and 
the municipalities of these claimed the same right 
over the Jews as the feudal lords exercised on 
their estates. From these causes, the Jews had 
to pay very dearly for the privilege of residence 
in Alsace; and derived but little advantage 
from it—being excluded from the most lucra- 
tive branches of trade by the jealous regulations 
of the municipalities. It is right that this 
should be borne in mind; as it was a common 
objection to Jewish emancipation that, in 
Alsace, where Jews were tolerated, they were 
more anti-social than in countries where they 
were excluded from the pale of the constitution. 
The simple explanation is, that in Alsace the 
milder penal code was enforced,—while, in the 
rest of France, the more rigorous laws had 
quietly fallen into desuetude. 

In Alsace, the Jews had to pay a habitation- 
tax—a protection-tax—a personal toll on going 
in and out of cities or frontier towns—a recep- 
tion fee to be renewed on every change of resi- 
dence—and a sum arbitrarily determined by 
the lord, or the municipality, before being 
registered as persons entitled to the benefits of 
law. Birth afforded no ground of exemption. 
The son did not inherit his father’s rights of 
citizenship, imperfect as these were; but had 
to purchase permission to reside as if he were 
an alien. In 1762, an ordinance was issued 
commanding all the Jews of Alsace to produce 
legal receipts for the payment of their habitation 
and protection taxes; and ordering those who 
an not produce such quittances to leave the 
country, under pain of being treated as vagrants. 
But the occasional bursts of fanaticism were 
worse than the severity of the laws ; for we find, 
in 1765, an ordinance issued by the governor of 
the province, declaring it highly criminal “ to 
molest, maltreat, or insult the Jews, and to com- 
mit any act of violence or indecency in their 
cemeteries and synagogues.”’ The necessity for 
such an edict appears strongly from its last 
clause; which declares that magistrates who 
connived at any such outrages should be held 
personally responsible. Halévy says that some 
fanatic monks at this time were preaching 
against the Jews throughout Alsace; and that 
several gross outrages were perpetrated at the 
instigation of these itinerant agitators. 

Perhaps the most singular circumstance con- 
nected with the Jews in Alsace was, that the 
authority of their Rabbins was officially recog- 
nized in all matters connected with their own 
people—including not merely religious but 
civil questions. In disputes about property, 
they were obliged to certify their sentences to 
the ordinary judges ; but these could not refuse 


their Pareatis unless there was notice of appeal 


to some higher tribunal. It was a recognized 
principle throughout France, that the marriage 
of Jews should be entirely regulated by the 
Hebrew law. Of this we have a_ notable 
instance at Bordeaux, in 1768, A Jewess 
named Blanche Sylva had lost her husband ; 
and, according to the Mosaic law, she demanded 
that his brother should either marry her or per- 
mit her to pull off his shoe and spit in his face 
before the whole synagogue. To escape this 
alternative, he appealed to the Parliament of 
Bordeaux—which confirmed the sentence ; and, 
disliking the lady, he submitted to the degrada- 
tion—of course becoming 

Sacred to ridicule his whole life long, 

And the sad burden of a merry song. 
In Alsace, this concession tp the Rabbins was 








carried still farther. Jews were Permitted « 
marry within the degrees prohibited to C 
tians,—without publication of banns and his, 
out consent of parents. Divorce was mit 
according to the Mosaic law—except inthe a, 
where one of the parties became Christine” 
and then the Christian was bound to the j " 
solubility of marriage, while the wanes is 
party retained the Jewish privilege of oo 

We come now to the Jewish code establish, 
by the Letters Patent of 1784 3—which a . 
of being, as it has been called, a Chante 
Emancipation, is really a consolidation of te 
Penal Laws. Let us examine a few of “e 
articles :— ™ 

“1. The Jews in the Province of Alsace, who at 
the date of these presents shall have no fixed 
known domicile, and who shall not have paid thet 
of protection due to us, nor that of r ception and habj. 
tation due to the lords orcities, nor the contributions ty 
guilds and municipalities, shall be compelled within 
three months from the date of these presents to 
the said province, even though they should offer to pa 
the said taxes, dues and contributions. We onda, 
that such of the said Jews as shall be found in the 
province after the date fixed by the present article 
shall be pursued and treated as Vagrants and vyagg. 
bonds according to the laws for punishing vagraney 
2. We expressly prohibit and forbid all lords ud 
all cities and municipalities, possessing Jurisdiction, 
to admit any alien Jews to their estates until we shal 
otherwise ordain.” 

The third, fourth, and fifth articles establish 
an onerous and complicated system of Jewish 
passports. The sixth and seventh renderall Jewish 
marriages invalid which have not received the 
formal sanction of the king, and declare the 
marriage indissoluble should either party en- 
brace the Catholic faith. The eighth permits the 
Jews to take farms on lease; but forbids them to 
employ Christian labourers or have Christian 
under-tenants. The ninth opens to them various 
trades; but forbids them to use the Hebrew ]an- 
guage in any of their registers, ledgers, or books 
of account. The tenth prohibits the purchase, 
or even mortgage, of land by a Jew. Eight 
articles, then, regulate the Jewish conditions of 
trade ; and are insulting rather than onerous— 
being principally designed to prevent cheating. 
The remainder are devoted to establishing a 
kind of compromise between the Rabbinical 
jurisdiction and the Royal administration of jus- 
tice. Halévy says that Louis XVI. designed 
the complete emancipation of the Jews; but 
we can find no evidence of his having desired 
to go beyond the Letters Patent of 1784. Indeed, 
we doubt if he would have ventured on such a 
perilous step as the abolition of the seignorial 
rights of the Alsatian lords,—which would ne- 
cessarily have involved him in a quarrel with 
the Germanic empire ;* and without the abolition 
of these rights, no reform was possible. 

It is obvious that the laws of Alsace made, and 
kept, the Jews a nation within a nation. The 
question of their emancipation was, therefore, 
blended with the question of their identifica- 
tion ;—before they became citizens, it was ne- 
cessary to determine whether they were Jews or 
Frenchmen. No similar question can be raised 
in England; where Rabbinism has never been 
legally authorized, and where the Jews for 
more than two centuries have regularly con 
formed to the civil laws of the country. If they 
have in any respect the feeling of alienship, tt 
is not their own fault—since they have anxiously 
sought for complete naturalization. In England 
they are not, as in France, agglomerated ina 
few localities,—but are fused in the general body 
of society. Those of the Portuguese or Spanish 
synagogues are less attached to the Rabbinical 

eaten >" 


quit 





* The Alsatian Jews generally assert that the — 
designed them were frustrated by the influence 0 
Antoinette, 
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= utions than the German J ews ; but the 
- ted classes of both join their fellow-citi- 
aor jn all matters of public business or 
re 
ay hat the Jews of Alsac 
Haller laments that the Jews of Alsace are 
ach rigid Rabbinists that they will not accept 
‘ay administrative or judicial function which 
wail interfere with their keeping the Sabbath 
ge he insists that their moral system, 
iased entirely onoriental civilization, is inconsis- 
he conditions of European society. 
put the history which we have traced indicates 
that the strength of this system arose from the 
ins taken there to exclude the Jews from civil 
society. Rabbinism interfered with the full exer- 
cise of civic rights and duties, because it was 
nade asubstitute for those rights and duties. The 
Jens in other parts of France exhibit no traces 
of the obstinacy found in Alsace,—simply be- 
equse there was nowhere else an organized com- 
pressive force to keep them a distinct and sepa- 
nite nation. Besides, Mr. Haller is rather one- 
ded in his account of the matter. The Jews 
genot the only prejudiced persons in Alsace ; 
—_the traditions of Christian ascendancy are far 
from being effaced. If a Jew bought land, 
he would find it very difficult to get Christian 
labourers to till it;—if he erected a factory, 
hewould be at some loss for operatives. It will 
be long before a Turk will consent to become 
grvant to a Greek, or an Irish Orangeman to 
a Irish Catholic. The evil that exclusive laws 
perpetrate “‘lives after them.” Pride of race 
is one of the prejudices which adhere most firmly 
to our frail humanity ; and it would be as useless 


tent with t 


to legislate against this undefinable feeling as | 


to prescribe rules to the viewless air. For this 
reason it is, that we are not impressed with the 
visdom of Napoleon’s convocation of a Sanhe- 
drim in 1808. Learned Rabbis may lay down 
aphilanthropic and liberal creed,—but ignorant 
and narrow-minded Jews will, nevertheless, 
adhere to their old prejudices and superstitions. 
§o, also, with Christians :—the declaration of 
the united bench of bishops could not cure the 
traditional prejudices of peasants; and it is an 
dd joke at Rome, that ignorant friars are better 
papists than the Pope. We could wish that 
— of national unity as Mr. Haller 
would have a little patience. Prejudices are not 
like oaks, that grow for centuries but may be cut 
down in an hour. They resemble rather those 
paasitical plants which are the plague of the 
gardener; when once they have been allowed 
toget a firm hold of the soil their eradication is 
avery tedious process—and even after care and 
vatehfulness have been long continued, they 
will be found throwing up occasional shoots 
vhere their presence is least suspected. 








. Fawn of Sertorius. 2 vols. Longman & 
0, 
Tur episode of Sertorius and the Spanish war 
vhich he excited has been regarded as one of 
the most interesting in the Roman annals. That 
vith half-disciplined levies, who kept the field 
to longer than the humour suited them, he 
thould have been able to contend so many years 
with the mighty republic, —its veteran and 
werwhelming armies led by consummate gene- 
s—was considered a phenomenon explicable 
me on the hypothesis of supernatural aid. 
Such, at least, has been the sple view. Men 
tho looked below the surface of events would 
acribe the marvel of so protracted and diver- 
sihed a struggle to more natural causes—to 
Spanish patriotism, the defection of many valiant 
mans from the ensigns of their country, and 
the talents of the great leader. Great, indeed, 
must have been his skill, who beginning his 
career in the Peninsula with less than two thou- 


numerous holidays prescribed in their | 


| 








sand Romans, seven hundred Africans, and four 


thousand Lusitanian followers, was yet able to 
cope with nearly a hundred and thirty thousand 
veterans, headed by such captains as Metellus 
Pius and Pompey. “ Wonderful,” says the au- 
thor of the work before us, “‘ he unquestionably 
was, not merely from the singularity of his 
position, but of his character and his fortunes.” 
We cannot go the length, with this advocate, 
of saying that ‘whatever Plutarch may tell 
us, neither Grecian nor Roman history sup- 
plies a parallel, or a resemblance, or any such 
thing ;’’—still less can we subscribe to the esti- 
mate which places Sertorius above Julius Cesar. 
Our author goes even further: “One truth,” he 
says, “is beyond dispute,—no man ever lived 
who has accomplished, against such opponents, 
with such instruments, so much as did Sertorius.”’ 
In his especial qualities, that leader has been 
surpassed not only by Cxsar, but by Philip of 
Macedon, and by many Christian leaders. 
Enough,—he was a great man; and, if he 
cannot be classed with the very highest, occu- 
pies a prominent place among the illustrious of 
the second rank. 

Of one whose name once sounded through 
the world, and filled the eternal city with alarm, 
we know much less than of any other personage 
with a celebrity at all approaching to his own, and 
belonging to an age so familiar to us as the cen- 
tury immediately preceding Christ. This dearth of 
information we owe to the loss of several of the 
books of Livy—and, as we are told, of two bio- 
graphical works expressly relating to this extra- 
ordinary man. With the exception of some 
brief, scattered, and apparently not very accu- 
rate notices concerning him in Paterculus and 
Valerius Maximus, we know not that any 
Roman writer living near the period in question 
has anything to say of his character and ex- 
ploits. Florus and Eutropius, were they less 
succinct and more satisfactory than they are, 
were yet too far removed from the age of Ser- 
torius to deserve much attention. Our infor- 
mation, therefore, may be said to be wholly de- 
rived from Plutarch ;—who evidently did not 
understand his subject. The truth is, he was 
misled by his Roman guides; or he would not 
have estimated the character of Sertorius at a 
rate which, however respectable, is much below 
the merits of the hero. The Roman Senate was 
afraid to do justice to one so dreaded by all who 
were compelled to measure arms with him: 
hence his achievements were undervalued, or 
suppressed,—while thesmallestadvantage gained 
by the Roman armies was largely and eagerly 
magnified. ‘There is little doubt, too, that the 
treason which reached the heart of Sertorius 
was plotted either in Rome itself or in the 
camp of the Roman generals. The republic 
would no longer bear a successful rebel: if he 
could not be crushed in the field, he was to be 
so in his own tent ;—nor were precedents want- 
ing for such a deed. 

Our present business, however, is not so much 
with history as with popular belief—not so much 
with Sertorius himselfaswith his celebrated Fawn. 
The reader of Middle-Age legends need not be 
told how frequently the fawn, under one or 
other of its denominations, figures on occasions 
more than usually extraordinary. Generally, 
after leading some favourite knight a tedious 
chace, it introduces him to some mysterious 
personage or still more inexplicable adventure. 
Now, he finds himself approaching the bower of 
some sleeping beauty; surrounded by ‘“‘enchant- 
ments drear,’’ and defended by beasts of prey 
more formidable than are known to Numidian 
deserts. Now, he is in the mystic chamber of 
Arthur; whose slumbers may be broken by one 
blast on that wild horn which displays itself so 
temptingly to the lips. Now, he is ina ruined 





chapel or hermitage ; where he finds some won- 
drous adventure to be achieved—demanding a 
stout arm and stouter faith. In these, and most 
similar, cases, the religious feeling is predomi- 
nant ;—though there are others in which some 
capricious lady of more than mortal beauty 
and birth has adopted so notable an expedient 
to effect her purpose. In eastern romance, too, 
we read of such adventures. But in Europe, 
wherever the scene be laid,—whether in the 
mountains of Spain, or the forests of Brittany, 
or the meads of England, the genius loci is 
generally of a nobler and purer race than in 
the oriental instances. Nor is this to be attri- 
buted to the superiority of Christianity as an 
intellectual influence. The traditionary lore 
which lies scattered through so many hun- 
dreds of volumes, printed or MS.,—the Mort 
d’ Arthur and the interminable chivalric ro- 
mances of the British and Carlovingian cycles, 
—is of Pagan origin. Whether a western or a 
southern cradle be sought for such traditions,— 
whether they descend from the deities of the 
Celts or those of their more refined conquerors, 
—they are stamped with an impress, both mental 
and moral, which elevates them, for the most 
part, greatly above the voluptuous forms of 
eastern, or even of Slavonic, invention. 

To the Fawn of Sertorius, as most readers 
know, was ascribed his almost miraculous suc- 
cesses. Whether he was so accompanied at all, 
may be doubted. Plutarch believes that he was: 
—but what room for fable in a tale which had to 
travel from Lusitania into Beotia, occupying 
two centuries in the passage! If the aflirmative 
be admitted, the hero descends to the common 
level of impostors, and loses much of the hale 
that surrounds his name. Our author, how- 
ever, is unwilling to admit this inevitable in- 
ference. He would rather suppose his hero the 
dupe, than the originator, of the superstition. 
Yet such an hypothesis is scarcely congruous 
with the indisputably vigorous intellect of the 
Roman; and few readers will be disposed to 
pay more homage to his honesty than to his 
understanding. ‘This is one of the many di- 
lemmas into which the writer's advocacy brings 
him. To rescue the understanding of his hero 
from contempt,—under the supposition of his 
good faith—the author is driven to the despe- 
rate expedient of invoking the aid of the super- 
natural. This is a vulgar device ;—and even in 
his hands, far as he is above the level of vulgar 
craftsmen, it is an utter failure. His concep- 
tions, however, for the purpose, are generally 
in keeping with the creed, country and age,-—— 
and they harmonize with one another. So 
far as Roman and Grecian lore is concerned, 
he is no bad antiquary; but he is less conver- 
sant with that of the Celts. lis descriptions 
are always pleasing, often graphic, sometimes 
vividly strong. For these reasons, we almost 
overlook the violence done to good taste,—and 
are half tempted to surrender ourselves up to 
his illusion. 

But we are long in introducing the Fawn to 
our readers :—and will now do so amid that 
Pyrenean solitude which the author has painted 
for the purpose :— 

“But beyond and above these, were solitudes into 
the sanctity of which war could obtrude its cruel pre- 
sence only asa stranger. They were a residence for 
the neatherd or the goatherd when he removed his 
charge to safer shelter or fresher pastures. Wilder- 
nesses intervened too barren even for him, which 
frowned away the spring, disdainful of its verdure. 
Here were forests of the ilex and the pine, recesses 
among rocks and glens seldom explored even by their 
few stationary inhabitants, wide moors, sterile plains, 
crags visited only by the kite or the eagle. And 
sometimes too, softer vallies lay between, where grew 
a greener turf in cooler regions, districts refreshed 
and enliyened by their streams, ornamented and 
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diversified rather than encumbered by their trees. 
Nature here appeared at ease, unconscious of bound- 
aries and irresponsible to a proprietor. The few 
highways by which these solitudes were intersected, 
disappeared with the traveller. She suffered no last- 
ing traces of man’s sovereignty as a brand-mark by 
which her future tribute and subjection might be 
reclaimed. It was only during the transit of some 
vagrant merchant with his slaves and mules, or some 
cohort glittering in arms, and returning from conquest 
with its captives, that they might be distinguished as 
thoroughfares. ‘T'wo or three public roads, between 
the metropolitan cities, were indicated by the hoofs 
of horses, but nowhere could be discerned the trace 
of wheels. Such was one of those long and level 
vallies, tufted on the lower part only with fern and 
broom, or dwarf bushes no higher than these, but 
which rested morning and evening under the shadow 
of forests ancient as its mountains on the western 
side, and of rocks apparently inaccessible on the 
eastern. A shallow river, dividing the greensward 
unequally, and lying like an uncoiled cable in easy 
curves, kept or again turned its sparkling current 
closest to the cliffs. Abrupt and precipitous as they 
seemed, yet might those cliffs have been ascended if 
no greater obstacle had interposed than the prohibi- 
tion of nature. For inequalities were hidden from 
beneath, ledges and recesses which would have facili- 
tated the enterprise, dwarf pines twisting their roots 
among the crevices, ancient junipers with their naked 
stems, and stunted oaks with their mossy branches, 
Far surer protectors to the solitudes above were 
terror and mystery. Every shepherd in a population 
so scanty, shunned the summit as dangerous through 
excess of holiness. The sanctity of the place operated 
as a curse. Rarely, excepting by compulsion, did 
any travel through the valley beneath; bit it was 
from some districts the shortest and easiest way ; 
from Idubeda to Osca the only one. Men averted 
their faces if they passed under these rocks alone ; 
ifaccompanied by others, they walked faster, breathed 
thicker, and spoke lower. The stray kid which 
browsed among their ledges and crevices, was neither 
found nor followed. Lights at midnight had been 
visible from a distance illuminating the skies behind; 
some shepherds believed them to be the escaped and 
suffused materials with which an earthquake other- 
wise would have exploded ; still more called them 
sacrificial fires, and supposed that they had been 
kindled by the lesser gods in worship of the greater. 
Here the superstitions of ignorance were never 
quenched by the smile of mutual disdain, nor dissi- 
pated by contradictory conjectures. What the wiser 
has heard he believes, because he has heard it ; what 
the simpler has received as true, and esteemed as 
probable, he first confounds and then communicates.” 

The divinity which inhabited this sequestered 
spot was too holy and dreaded to be named. It 
was a three-headed one, like the Hecate Ter- 
gemina; which could be addressed with impu- 
nity by only the pure in heart and innocent 
in life,—which even the immortal gods were 
afraid to approach. Hence, it might be re- 
garded as a power superior to them all,—Pri- 
mordial Fate, Eternal Destiny, the Controller 
and Directress of the divinities above and below, 
‘who foresees, but never helps,—forewarns but 
never saves—who hears men and pities them, 
and answers them, but still persists immutably 
in her decrees—from whose lips the Sibyis draw 
their oracles, and Jove his threats.’’ It was on 
a silent night, that the shrine of this awful deity 
was approached by a young and lovely priestess, 
about to offer in sacrifice the mysterious white 
Fawn,—that haply some oracle might be obtained 
favourable to Sertorius :— 

“In such a night, while every leaf rests upon its 
spray as if listening to the fountain, another sound 
mingles with the water's murmur. There are deep 
sighs, there is a voice which weeps! In the centre 
of that rocky theatre, lights are kindled: behold the 
preparations for sacrifice! Some mourner prays! 
A square hewn stone, breast high, stands upon three 
broad steps; it is methodically piled with broken 
boughs, and illuminated by two sacrificial torches. 
Fabricated from the pine, and steeped in resin, their 
radiance reaches to the rocks, flashes among the 





trees, explodes its sparks into the water, and dis- 
covers on that ancient altar, against which they 
lean, the interrupted and half obliterated traces of 
three female heads, with no more than one neck. 
Beneath the base, and from the lowest of these three 
steps issues the streamlet; and at scarcely three 
paces more in front, lies the rocky basin, its first 
resting-place. Opposite to them both, in the full 
effulgence of those lights, kneels the worshipper, and 
upon the turf between, behold the victim! If only 
pious lips and chaste bosoms venture here, this 
oblation may be the offering of gratitude; it can- 
not be the expiation of ‘guilt. If she who weeps be 
the priestess of this three-faced idol, her thoughts are 
less occupied by the greatness of the deity than the 
sufferings of the sacrifice. Here are grief and dread— 
reluctant duty, remorseful service! Death, premedi- 
tated death, should be inflicted by the pitiless. To 
youth sogentle as this, better might have been assigned 
the offices and offerings of love—songs, not sighs— 
flowers and fruits, not blood. Fair and innocent as 
is the face of this young worshipper, no blush ever 
yet suffused its cheek nor smile sparkled upon its 
lip. Now, it is rendered still more pale by grief 
which loves and pities. Yet, notwithstanding its 
dejection, some among the proudest of mankind have 
watched it trembling. By the breath from those 
lips, hope has been dispersed: the sounds uttered by 
them never were recalled! It is the Prophetess of 
Destiny who weeps—the Sibyl of Spain! Her long 
hair braided upon the forehe?’? is interwoven with 
pearls. The robes which descend about her feet, but 
have not concealed them, are coloured like the 
violet. The zone of purple, darker still, sparkles 
with gems.” 

But the jieart of the priestess shrinks from 
the sacrifice of the Fawn which she has so long 
loved. Its look of affection—of placid mute 
surprise at being fettered, and unable to spring 
into her bosom—disarms her :— 

* Less afflicting than such gentleness would have 
been the looks of terror or even of reproach. As 
in those older sacrifices which blinded the Syrian 
mother with their fires, and stunned or maddened 
her with their cymbals, worse than the infant’s 
shrieks, harder to bear than its calls and struggles, 
were some mirthful smile of love, or some offer of 
its little arms in play. Here are no sounds, no 
cries, nor horns, nor cymbals, nor blaspheming priests, 
nor drunken worshippers. The heart of Nature 
beats inaudibly; the stream has ceased; the moon’s 
last rays have faded from off the waters; the sacri- 
ficial torches flutter awhile, then die! Alas, the 
irresolute! too late! She bends her face above her 
knees—she covers it with her mantle—she perceives 
the nearness of those feet which come so straight, 
and tread so steadily, which make no noise as they 
approach, and leave no traces when they have passed 
away: before which the hushed elements suspend 
their murmur, though lamentations follow them 
louder than their fury. Too late! alas, the irreso- 
lute! The mistress whom she seeks, whose advent 
should have been propitiated by the sacrifice, rises 
above her altars! The radiance of that counte- 
nance which, even in its eclipse, confounds the deities, 
shines full upon her! 

“ Fate. Why dost thou seek me here, child 2” 

Of course, the awful goddess is not to be 
bent,—strife, sorrow and death are the burden 
of her song. In vain does the priestess im- 
plore :— 

“ Sibyl. Alas! be gracious to me! Thou canst do 
all things, mighty one! Not so! Woe to the just! 
Death to the beneficent! Mother, be merciful ! 

“ Fate. Look eastward, child! look for the light ! 
Tt awes me, rules me, makes my name unholy, and 
blasts my sovereignty. Mercy comes thence! What 
dost thou seek beside for him ? 

* Sibyl. Not peace, but hope of it—not life, but 
victory. 

“ Fate. Then send them to him. 
thee—go, speed their messenger. These from thy- 
self. From me, Sorrow and Death. 

“ Sibyl. How shall I send? What messenger ? 

* Fate. Behold! 

“ Sibyl. The Fawn ? 

“ Fate. Unbind her feet. 

“ Diana’s Fawn—~the Sibyl’s Gift Fate's Mes- 


These first from 





senger—The face first seen by thee diiteen 
While life part 
Fairer thou canst 
Serve, and Warn, then 


to thee. Love thou and serve. 
thou shalt remain unchanged. 
not be—be faithful still—loyve, 
die—but all in vain.” 


And thus, we have the Fawn duly indueted 
into her new path of duty,—or, we sho, . 
of destiny. From this time to the 
her death, she is the divinely appoint 
of Sertorius. 

Such is the introduction to this remarkab| 
romance. Whatever may be thought of ~ 
taste, no one will dispute the vigour of its os 
ceptions or the truth of its descriptions, Int 
the chequered course of the hero’s life we sane 
enter; nor into the details of the treason which 
brought about his death. These must be sought 
in the work itself:—but we will find room for 
an extract descriptive of his funeral rites, 
which is tolerably accordant with Roman prac 
tice :— 

“ A funeral pile was erected in the Principia, 
requiring so much of the sacred space, that many 
other beside the nearest tents were swept away. Ils 
foundations consisted of huge beams crossing each 
other, their ends carefully concealed and decorated 
by lattice-work. As the building ascended stage by 
stage, still lighter materials—placed in the same 
manner, though farther apart—gave space for air, ag 
well as for innumerable vessels filled with oil, gum, 
resin, and fragrant kinds of bark. The pile consisted 
of three stories, narrowing like three gigantic steps, 
and the highest was surmounted by an altar in size 
proportionable to them. A _ platform, extending 
round all four fronts, and sufficient for the standing 
room of many hundred persons, was afforded on 
each stage by the retrocession or diminution in the 
one above. That on which the couch or altar 
rested was adorned with arms disposed as trophies, 
crimson banners suspended from spears, and all those 
other ornaments which soldiers value the most. Un- 
der these were accumulated nard, stacte, cassia, 
myrrh, and incense hitherto provided only for the 
gods, * * The sun was approaching the horizon, 
the preparations were complete, the senators and 
subordinate generals were standing on that high 
stage of the pile nearest to its summit, the legates, 
ambassadors, tribunes, priests, and Oscan nobles, on 
the next. The lowest and largest platform was 
crowded by freedmen now without a patron,—clients, 
commissioners, personal attendants,—the civil ser- 
vants of this great warrior. The soldiers and subor- 
dinate officers of both nations covered the ground, 
from which every tent or other obstruction had been 
dismissed. High officers nearest the general, whe 
ther in dignity or confidence, claimed the right to 
carry his bier, and place it above the pile. This 
was a distinction which hundreds there would have 
purchased gladly with their lives. Those to whom 
it was assigned had spared neither cost nor care in 
augmenting its magnificence. Sertorius lay upon 
a couch, now pressed by him for the first time— 
which had been sent, among other similar presents, 
from Mithridates. Round the body, to retain Its 
ashes, was that customary garment of asbestos which 
could not be consumed. The external covering was 
his own paludamentum,—a gorgeously embroidered 
robe of crimson, purple, and gold. Above his heal 
shone twelve legionary eagles, grasping thunderbolts 
in their talons. And white as ever, though every 
limb was stiffened by death, luminously white st, 
on her old resting-place, on her master’s bosom, lay 
the Fawn !” 

Versius, the secretary of the deceased pretor 
having read the will, the last scene is enacted := 

“As the sun sets, Versius descends. Clarion, 
reserved for no other use than the ceremony 0 
death, utter their shrill and mournful wail; the 
senators, lieutenants, legates, and other subordinate 
officers, are the last who reach the ground ; the 
oldest and most distinguished soldiers, selected he 
every region, march three times round the pues 
and at the louder repetition of that piercing blast, 
a hundred torches are applied ;—every man ne#! 
enough throws some offering toward the dead, and 
the flames ascend.” , 

We shall be glad to meet this author agalt— 
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~ pied With a subject less unmanageable than 
og His powers deserve such. Re- 

table as these are, they cannot impart in- 
rest to objects above or below human sym- 
. This remark applies not only to the 
wl of Sertorius and his Fawn, but also toa 
female character which the author evidently 


iatended to be (after the hero’s) the great one of 
is work,—that of the native princess Vergilia. 





The History of British India from 1805 to 1835. 
By H. “ty ilson, M.A. Vol. Il. Madden 

: Malcolm. 
a Wilson’s second volume, in continua- 
tion of Mill, is devoted to the administration of 
the Marquis of Hastings ; which he regards as 
the anpualen of the great scheme commenced 
by Lord Clive, and developed by W arren Hast- 
ings and the Marquis of Wellesley. During the 
nine years of his government, the Marquis con- 
wlidated the supremacy of the British empire in 
India. Itsenemies were humbled in a series of 
brilliant campaigns—its permanence was assured 
bya wise and liberal policy in every department 
gf the state. The Mahratta power, which in- 
terposed a compact between the three presi- 
dencies of Bengal, Madras and Bombay, was 
broken down; and the intervening country 
pierced in every direction by British districts 
and dependencies. The authority of Britain 
yas established from the Himalaya to the sea; 
Rajput, Mahratta and Mohammedan were forced 
toremain at peace and respect each other’s 
rights, under its influence; and, though wars 
have since been waged beyond the boundaries 
of Hindustan, no serious interruption of internal 
tranquillity has been suffered, or even attempted. 
Scarcely had the new Governor-General 
arived in India, as Earl Moira, ere, in the 
midst of much financial embarrassment, he had 
to prepare for war with the fierce Gorkhas of 
Nepal. The principles on which the war should 
be conducted were open to controversy. The 
Court of Directors and the Board of Control 
were anxious that the system should be purely 
defensive; the Governor-General saw the im- 
possibility of defending all the vulnerable points 
on a line of frontier seven hundred miles in 
extent,—and felt, at the same time, that the dif- 
fculties of providing transport and procuring 
supplies for a large army would render it very 
hazardous to move with a concentrated force 
through the barren and rugged country around 
Khatmandu, the Gorkha capital. He planned, 
therefore, a simultaneous attack by four divisions 
on the long line of the Gorkha conquests; where 
it was supposed that the chiefs and people, 
king recently subjugated, would be ready to 
revolt against their oppressors. An error similar 
tothat which proved so fatal in Affghanistan 
was committed, at the outset,—the prowess of 
the Gorkhas was underrated. ‘They were at- 
tacked under circumstances wherein, unless 
they were the veriest cowards in creation, their 
Tesistance must have been successful; and after 
our soldiers had suffered several sharp repulses, 
the valour of the Gorkhas began to be as absurdly 
exaggerated as it was at first ignorantly con- 
tmned. Fortunately, General Ochterlony, who 
‘ommanded in chief, did not share in the timidity 
his subordinates. ‘The battles on the heights 
of Malaun and Makwanpur redeemed the repu- 
tation of the Indian army; and compelled the 
court of Nepal to submit to the terms dictated 
bythe victor. The wisdom of the policy of the 
Governor-General was acknowledged, when it 
— tested by success; and he was raised 
he rank and title of Marquis of Hastings. 
Solittle is known of North-Eastern India, that 
We must quote Professor Wilson’s estimate of 
of the territories acquired in the 

a War;— F 





“ Although the territory acquired by the British 
Government was not of great extent or financial 
value, yet few accessions have been obtained of 
deeper interest or greater prospective importance. 
The territories actually appropriated, or those held 
under British authority by the dependent hill rajas, 
have given to British India the command of an im- 
penetrable barrier on the north, and of a path across 
the loftiest mountains of the Old World to the re- 
gions of Central Asia. Countries, before unknown, 
have been added to geography ; and Nature has 
been explored by Science in some of her most in- 
accessible retreats, and most rare and majestic de- 
velopements. The elements of civilization have been 
introduced amongst the rude inhabitants of the 
mountains; and they have been taught the value of 
industrious habits, and the advantage of social inter- 
course. Roads have been cut along the sides of 
precipices ; bridges constructed over mountain tor- 
rents ; stations have been formed which have grown 
into towns ; and the stir and activity of human life 
have disturbed the silence of the lonely forests, and 
broken the slumber of the eternal snows. Still 
mightier changes are in progress. Barren as are the 
rocks of the Llimalaya, they are not wholly unpro- 
ductive; and they are fringed at least by fertile val- 
leys that want only cultivators to become the seats 
of prosperous cultivation. Under a climate more 
congenial to European organization than the sultry 
plains of India, and with space through which they 
may freely spread, the descendants of a northern 
race may be able t aggregate and multiply ; and if 
British colonies be ever formed in the East, with a 
chance of preserving the moral and physical energies 
of the parent country, it is tu the vales and moun- 
tains of the Indian Alps that we must Jook for their 
existence,—it will be to the Gorkha war that they 
will trace their origin.” 

The war in Ceylon was too little connected 
with the Indian government to require notice ; 
and we shall, therefore, turn to the political con- 
dition of Central India, and the roma with 
which British supremacy was menaced when 
the Marquis of Hastings found it necessary to 
call into action the forces of the three Presi- 
dencies. The Mahratta states had long viewed 
the increasing power of the English with great 
jealousy ; and when the Nep4l war removed so 
large a portion of the Bengal force as forty 
thousand men to a remote frontier, they made 
secret preparations to avail themselves of so 
favourable an opportunity for restoring their 
ancient ascendancy. The chief Mahratta leaders 
north of the Nerbudda were Scindia, whose 
capital was Gwalior—and Holkar, whose seat 
of government was Indore. South of that river, 
the chief Mahratta powers were the Peshwa, 
who resided at Poonah, and the Raja of Nag- 
pore. The Peshwa was considered the supreme 
head of the Mahratta confederacy; but his 
power over his feudatories was merely nominal 
—each Raja acting as an independent prince in 
his own territory. It wasin consequence of the 
disordered condition of the Mahratta states that 
the Pindarries, and other bands of freebooters, 
became formidable. They were secretly encou- 
raged by the jealous Rajas to attack their rivals. 
Scindia almost openly granted them protection 
and encouragement; and Holkar occasionally 
took troops of them into pay. Not merely the 
prosperity, but the very safety, of the British 
possessions required the adoption of energetic 
measures to put an end to the ravages of these 
confederated plunderers. 

The Peshwa was far from being pleased with 
some decisions of the English governors, when 
called upon to act as arbitrators between him 
and some of his nominal feudatories. He 
was particularly annoyed at being obliged 
to renounce his claim to supremacy over the 
petty principalities of Kolapur and Sawunt 
Warri. These little states, on the shores of 
the northern Konkan, had been, for more than 
a century, the scourge of the western seas. 
They fitted out piratical vessels, of small size 





and light burthen; which easily baffled the 
vigilance of our cruizers, by keeping closer to 
the shore than was safe for European vessels. 
In the year 1812, Lord Minto compelled these 
States to enter into certain engagements; by 
which their principal ports were placed in our 
hands, and consequently the continuance of 
these piracies was prevented. This, however, 
gave great offence to the Peshwa; who expected 
to derive the same advantages from the pirates 
that Scindia did from the Pindarries. Demands 
were made on the Gaekwar and the Nizam, 
as an excuse for maintaining communication 
with the courts of Baroda and Hyderabad. 
Mr. Elphinstone, the British resident at Poonah, 
exerted himself to have these claims arranged ; 
and the Gaekwar sent an agent to negotiate 
with the Peshwa,—having first obtained the 
guarantee of the British government for his 
personal safety. This agent was murdered by 
Trimlakji Danglia, the confidential minister of 
the Peshwa,—who protected the assassin. These 
events occurred at the moment when the 
Governor-General had just concerted his mea- 
sures for the suppression of the Pindarries ; but 
he did not hesitate in declaring war against the 
head of the Mahratta confederacy—seeing that 
the overthrow of the Peshwa was necessary to 
the subjugation of the freebooters. A brilliant 
exploit at Nagpur greatly tended, at this crisis, 
to lower the confidence of the Mahrattas. The 
battle fought near this city was one of the 
most glorious in itself, and most important in 
its results, to be found in the modern annals of 
India; and the account given of it by Professor 
Wilson is the most impartial that has yet ap- 
peared :— 

“During the night, the whole of the Mahratta 
army, which had hitherto taken no part in the en- 
gagement, moved out into the plain; and as they ex- 
tended in a semicircle round the south and west, 
were distinctly discernible by the light of the moon, 
the illumination afforded by the firing on either side, 
and the conflagration of the Arab huts: at dawn 
of the 27th they occupied the plain in dark, dense 
masses of horse, interspersed with considerable 
bodies of infantry, and a numerous artillery. They 
abstained, however, from any serious demonstration 
against the Residency, and were contented to re- 
main spectators of the action, which still continued 
along the hills, where appearances began to assume 
an aspect most unfavourable to the British, By 
seven in the morning, nine pieces of artillery were 
brought to bear upon the northern eminence, to 
which the detachment could make no effective re- 
turn from the two guns in their possession. Be- 
tween nine and ten, one of them was disabled and 
withdrawn to the rear; which the Arabs observing, 
they rushed impetuously up the hill, and in spite 
of their resistance, drove the defenders from the 
summit. Guns were immediately brought up and 
directed against the right of the British line; 
which, thus laid bare to a flank cannonade from 
a rather superior elevation, suffered severely, and 
officers and men fell fast before the enemy’s fire. 
Some of the Arabs crossed the hill, and set the huts 
of the escort at its western base on fire; while others, 
boldly advancing along the ridge, planted their 
standards within seventy or eighty yards of the 
southern elevation. The enemy in the plain were, 
also, in movement ; the masses were closing round 
the rear of the position, and their guns had begun 
to take effect upon the cavalry stationed in the 
Residency grounds. The prospect was gloomy,— 
when the day was redeemed by a well-timed and 
gallant exploit. Being galled by the enemy's fire, 
Captain Fitzgerald, in disregard of the orders which 
had commanded him to stand firm, resolved to make 
a dash against the horse and guns most in advance ; 
and with his three troops of Bengal cavalry, and 
twenty-five men of the Madras body-guard, he 
rushed upon the foremost mass of the enemy’s 
horse. The charge was irresistible ; the unwieldy 
column was repeatedly penetrated and broken, and 
entirely dispersed. Their guns were seized and di- 
rected against the fugitives; and before the enemy 
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had recovered from their surprise, Captain Fitzgerald 
with his trophies was again at his post. This sally 
turned the tide of affairs. It had been witnessed 
from the hill, and gave fresh courage to the Sipahis. 
Charging the Arabs, they compelled them to fall 
back to the left. At this instant, a tumbril on the 
northern hill exploded; and taking advantage of the 
confusion which it occasioned, the Sipahis pressed 
forward and recovered the position, dislodging the 
Arabs from the summit, and driving them not only 
down the slope, but from the suburbs at its foot. 
They attempted to rally, but were taken in flank 
by a troop of cavalry which had charged round the 
northern extremity of the line, and completed the 
expulsion of the assailants from its eastern front. 
By noon they were, likewise, driven from their 
advance upon the southern hill, with the loss of 
two guns; and no longer venturing to approach the 
British line, confined their efforts to a distant and 
comparatively harmless cannonade. Even this ceased 
by three o’clock, and the struggle ended in the unex- 
pected triumph of the British detachment. They had 
not purchased it without loss. One-fourth of their 
number was killed or wounded, including seventeen 
officers. Nor were the casualties confined to the mili- 
tary. The imminence of the peril had enlisted the Re- 
sident and his civil staff in the ranks; and while they 
had shown themselves, by their firm bearing and 
steady courage, worthy companions of their mili- 
tary brethren in the hour of danger, they had been 
exposed to similar casualties.” 

Apa Saheb, the Raja of Nagpur, was de- 
throned, and kept a captive. He subsequently 
escaped—but never again became formidable. 
The defeat of Holkar’sarmy, at Mahidpur, still 
further humbled the pride of the Mahrattas; 
and Scindia, whose policy had long wavered, 
was decided by these events to remain quiet. 
The Peshwa, driven from his capital, was very 
closely pursued ; and at length surrendered to 
Sir John Malcolm, on terms which have given 
rise to much controversy :— 

“The conditions stipulated that Baji Rao should 
resign for himself and his successors all claim to 
sovereignty; that he should repair, with his fa- 
mily, and a limited number of his adherents and 
attendants, to the camp of Brigadier-General Mal- 
colm, whence he should be escorted to Benares, or 
any sacred place in Hindustan which the Governor- 
General, at his request, might appoint for his future 
residence. In the event of his prompt submission, 
he was promised a liberal pension,—not less than 
eight lakhs of rupees per annum: that his requests 
in favour of such of his followers as had been ruined 
by their devotion to his cause, should meet with 
liberal attention,—and that the same should be paid 
to his representations in favour of Brahmans and 
religious establishments supported by his family.’ 
These terms were deemed much too favour- 
able by the Governor-General: and, though he 
ratified the articles, he censured Sir John Mal- 
colm with some severity. 

The supremacy which the British established 
over the Mahratta states, was wisely extended 
to Rajputana. Professor Wilson justly remarks: 

“The international peace of Hindustan was se- 
cured; and neither Rajput nor Mahratta dared hence- 
forth draw his sword against his neighbour. The 
maintenance of tranquillity within the several states 
was less effectually cared for. Non-interference in 
the internal administration of each state was an in- 
variable condition of their allegiance,—a forbearance 
which it was impossible always to observe, and which, 
when observed, was generally attended with mis- 
chievous results to both prince and people. The 
latter had been too long accustomed to a state of 
violence and disorder to become at once peaceable 
and obedient subjects: and the former were at all 
times inclined to abuse their power, and tyrannize 
over those under their sway. Sources of dissension 
were inherent in the conflicting pretensions of the 
sovereign and his Thakurs—his clansmen and barons 
—high-spirited but turbulent chiefs, too arrogant to 
acknowledge subjection—too rude and ignorant to 
make a profitable use of independence—constantly 
engaged in feuds with cach other, or with their 
prince—disregarding all law, except that of the 





strongest—placing all their notions of honour in per- 
sonal impunity, and trusting to their swords alone 
for the preservation of their rights and the assertion 
of their claims—it required nothing less than the 
strong hand of the British power to restrain them 
from involving themselves and their countrymen in 
scenes of strife and bloodshed. That hand has been 
somewhat capriciously interposed ; sometimes held 
out and sometimes withdrawn. The policy pursued 
at one period has been departed from at another, 
and Rajputana has been consequently agitated by 
storms which a more decided, although at the same 
time moderate, application of authority might have 
dissipated in their birth.” 

Merited praise is, in this work, bestowed on 
the Marquis of Hastings for supporting Sir 
Stamford Raffles in his ill-requited efforts to 
preserve for England some portion of the trade 
of the East Indian Archipelago—so foolishly, if 
not treacherously, abandoned to the Dutch, at 
the Congress of Vienna. We could wish that 
Professor Wilson had dwelt more explicitly on 
this point. He writes like one who knows more 
than he deems it prudent to reveal: and we are 
the more struck by this caution, because the 
rest of the volume is marked by a fearless can- 
dour andimpartiality—qualitiesalways valuable, 
but never more important than in the history of 
British India. 





A Pilgrimage to the Temples and Tombs of 
Egypt, Nubia, and Palestine, §c. By Mrs. 
Romer. 

[Second Notice.] 

WE return to these volumes for a few extracts ; 

which we will introduce with little comment of 

our own—our talk about the ‘Temples and 

Tombs’ being, we are aware, less amusing than 

Mrs. Romer’s. She appears to have made the 

most of her opportunities for studying life in 

Cairo under all its aspects. She attended a trial, 

—and narrowly escaped witnessing the sentence 

of the bastinado being carried into effect : and 

she ‘assisted’ at a very gay Copt wedding in 
the Esbekieh, — at which some of our fair 
readers may like also to be present :— 

® As the family is a very wealthy one, and that a 
double marriage was celebrated (that of the son and 
that of the daughter of the house), everything was on 

a scale of great magnificence and liberality. We 

found the interior court of the dwelling brilliantly 

illuminated with tier suspended over tier of large 
chandeliers, producing the effect of a tree of light, 
and literally crowded with male guests. In the 
midst of them were seated the famous musicians of 

Cairo. * * Noise, and not harmony, or even melody 

as understood by us, appeared to be their aim; and 

I was very giad to escape from their vicinity, and to 

be conducted by the master of the house to the 

apartments on the first floor, where all the élite of 
the male guests were assembled (for although the 

Copts are Christians, their women live in as strict 

seclusion from the male part of the community as 

Mahometan females, and veil their faces as com- 

pletely out of doors), The large room into which we 

were ushered was covered with beautiful Persian car- 
pets, and lighted not only by a large chandelier but 
by a number of wax lights of enormous dimensions 
contained in very tall silver candlesticks placed 
upon the ground. I wasseated in the corner of cere- 
mony of the divan, against a window overlooking 
the crowded court below, from whence I could see 
the proceedings of the fantasia, and hear the songs 
of the Almé, or famous singing women, who usually 
attend all the wealthy weddings of the Caireens, and 
are paid by the contributions of the guests at a rate 
which our most eminent Italian artists would be glad 
to receive; and there chibouques, narghilés, coffee, 
sweetmeats, and sherbet were served to us. After 
half an hour passed among the taciturn Copt guests, 
—whose gloomy countenances appear to have no 
affinity with the lively Arabs of Egypt,and in whose 
downcast eyes and dark brows may be traced the 
stigma of a people who betrayed their country to 
the Infidel,__I was conducted by the master of the 
house to the entrance of the hareem ; where some 
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negress slaves in their gala dresses received v.. _, 
ushered me into the sional eo pea and 

ere she sat, enthroned among cushj \ 
rounded by at least a hundred — —o 
from the bright colours of their gold-embroidenan” 
ments, looked like a bed of tulips. The elder ladies 
wore Indian shawls thrown over their heads 
shoulders,—the young ones veils of pink, blue 
white gauze, edged with gold or silver needlework. 
A quantity of diamond ornaments were dis layed, 
but all of them badly set; and among pe 
rous company assembled, I did not perceive ong 
beautiful face—scarcely one pretty one—and man 
disfigured by having only one eye. In my capacit ‘J 
stranger I was immediately placed by the side of 
the hostess, and furnished with a narghilé ; and a 
china saucer was filled with choice morsels from a 
large tray of confectionery and bon-bons and 
handed to me together with some of the mest 
delicate rose sherbet I ever tasted. After these 
liminaries were over, the lady arose, and, taking me 
by the hand, conducted me into an adjacent cham. 
ber, where, stretched upon a sofa, lay the two Young 
brides ; one of them fast asleep in the arms of a 
negress nurse, their heads and faces closely muffled 
in white cotton coverings, studded over with diamond 
ornaments, and bound on with diamond circlets, 
These were for a moment removed by my con- 
ductress, and the countenances of two children, 
apparently not more than twelve years of age, 
were revealed to me, attenuated with fatigue, and 
possessing not a single beauty. They were both 
dressed exactly alike in yellaks and trowsers of the 
richest scarlet-and-gold Aleppo satin, with white 
India cachemires round their waists, and splendid 
diamond ckoors upon their tarbooshes ; and when the 
mother had pointed out to me which was her own 
daughter, and made me examine the rich ornaments 
worn ky both brides, we withdrew, and left the poor 
tired little creatures to their repose.” 

Mrs. Romer gives us acceptable information 
of the progress of Mr. and Mrs. Lieder in edu- 
eating the native children. This worthy pair 
are remarkable as charitable—even more than 
zealous—missionaries.—No sojourn in Cairo 
would, of course, be complete without its ma- 
gical entertainments. Mrs. Romer has nothing 
new to tell with respect to these: every sub- 
sequent experiment only tending to confirm 
our knowledge of the gross deception practised 
on Count Linant de Laborde, Lord Prudhoe, 
and other Eastern travellers, who came back 
full of “‘the mystery,” and spoke of it with that 
caution and reserve which are more attractive 
than the amplest disclosures. Among other 
wonders, the lady visited the mosques :—a feat 
whose risk, we suspect, has been a good deal 
orientalized by natives and dragomans. It would 
go ill, however, with lady tourists were the 
belief in the peril abolished,—much zest being 
thereby conferred on the adventure. The fol 
lowing passage may pair off with Miss Pardoe’s 
midnight visit to the mosques of “ the City of 
the Sultan” :— 

’ “Yesterday I achieved a rash undertaking—uo 
less a one than going into the mosques of El Azhar 
and Hhassaneyn, both of them so sacred to the 
Moslems that Christians are forbidden to enter them 
under pain of death; and until within the last few 
years, were not suffered even to pass before them 
without incurring the same penalty. ‘There wasonly 
one way of obtaining admission, and that was by 
putting on the Mahometan dress, and passing myself 
off for an Egyptian woman, with the risk staring me 
in the face that, should the fraud be discovered, Mo- 
hammed, who was to accompany me, would be 
first victim sacrificed to the popular fury and pre- 
judice. * * Arrived at the gate of El Hhassaneyn,| 
dismounted, and, leaving my slippers at the oulet 
door, entered boldly with my female attendant; 
Mohammed following at a distance, so as to ap- 
pear not to belong to me, as it is not customaly 
in Mahometan countries for men to accompaly 
women when they go to a place of worship, but 
keeping me in sight, so as to be able to come to MY 
assistance should anything unpleasant have 

The mosque was quite full ; Tuesday being the day 
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peg oF wling dervishes perform their strange 
ca hich the fret directed a steps towards the 
a or saloon of the tomb, containing the 

- » that encloses the head of the martyr, El 
dese (the grandson of the Prophet); and fol- 
Jowing the example of my companion, I bowed my 


forehead against the bronze screen that surrounds it, 
o 


4 kissed the handle of the door ; after which we 
pe ourselves upon the ground among the women, 
in the part adjacent to the shrine where they congre- 

ed to pray. After remaining there some time we 
soit to the body of the mosque where the men 

y and in the centre of which the howling der- 
24 were performing their zikr. About forty of 
a placed in a ring held each other by the hands, 
and swaying themselves from side to side, shouted 
‘Allah hoo hai,’ until by degrees their movements 
became SO violent, and their excitement so great, 
that many of them foamed at the mouth, and some 
il down in epilepsy. Several soldiers and other 
funatics joined them, and soon became quite as mad 
snd noisy as themselves ; but we dared not remain 


any length of time near the dervishes, as no women 


vere i A. 
itirely through the building, we returned to the 


Choobbeh, again pressed our foreheads against thescreen 


| Hhassaneyn is the most sacred of all the religious 
edifices of Cairo, on account of the holy relic it con- 
tains; but in point of architectural merit, it is not 
fo be compared to the mosque of Sultan Hassan. 
The floors are covered with Persian carpets, and 
the shrine inclosing the martyr’s head appeared to 
pe, as well as I could distinguish through the open 
york of the screen, and in the obscure light that pre- 
ails in the Choobbeh, to be covered with platings 
tither of gold or of gilt metal. Small lamps are 
suspended by wires under the dome, as in all other 
Mahometan places of worship, and ostrich eggs— 
the symbol of the resurrection—are interspersed 
among them. There was no preaching going on, 
but there appeared to be a fair division of praying 
and conversation among the many persons assembled 
there. On going out as well as going in, I was beset 
bythe water-venders that congregate about the doors 
of mosques, in order to beg money from all well- 
dressed people, under the pretext of distributing cups 
ofwater gratis to the poor. My attendant gave them 
apiece of money for me, and I was then suffered to 
nount my donkey, and to depart in peace for the 
mosque of El Azhar. * * The mosque is situated 
inthe very heart of the city, and in such a labyrinth 
ofthickly populated and narrow streets that no good 
tiew of its exterior is to be obtained from any side. 
Ithas five entrances, the principal one leading into 
the vast court, paved with marble, which we found 
full of students, seated upon the pavement in little 
goups, and studying with their professors. I con- 
fess that I trembled as I walked through them, and 
fincied that every one who looked up at me would 
iover, from the colour of my eyes and the absence 
of khol round them, that I was an European, and 
tren an Englishwoman ;—but nothing of the sort hap- 
pened, and I got safely into the interior of the mosque. 
ls great space, and the innumerable quantity of low 
dender columns with which it is supported, spreading 
nall directions like a forest, reminded me of the 
Moorish Mosque of Cordova; but there is no great 
beauty in El Azhar beyond that which magnitude 
ud airiness produce. We seated ourselves at the 
fot of one of the columns, and I there made 
the best use I could of my eyes. The interior of the 
Nosque was quite as full as the great court, and the 
goups were highly characteristic and exceedingly 
picturesque; the base of each column being sur- 
tunded by a little turbaned conclave, deep in either 
the study of, or dissertations on, the Koran. Some, 
vith their eves half-closed, listened in a state of 
iramy beatitude; others rocked themselves to and 
fr, or wagged their heads, as is common for Maho- 
Telans to do when engaged in religious practices. 
eral cats sat by their masters, and looked as so- 

n and as orthodox as they did; and I am certain, 
could they have suspected my identity, would have 
watched my eyes out for the fraud I was practising 
tpon the followers of the Prophet. In the spaces 
'ween the columns hundreds were engaged in their 

Y devotions, and very many were stretched fast 
upon the matting; the Korans, which had 





in that part of the mosque; so after walking | 





thus effectually transported them to the land of 
dreams, lying by their sides. A very few women 

were in the mosque, but just sufficient to prevent the 

presence of myself and my attendant appearing sin- | 
gular. After sitting some time at the foot of my 

column, while Mohammed, stationed at another one, | 
within sight of me, said his prayers, I made the cir- 

cuit of the mosque, and then departed by the great 

court, and the principal entrance, where I had depo- 

sited my slippers,—very glad to effect my exit un- 

discovered, and unable to breathe freely until I had 

placed several streets between the great hot-bed of 

Moslem fanaticism and my infidel self,—unable, in- 

deed, even to laugh at the clever way in which I had 

done the grave Ulemas and Moollahs of Cairo, under 

their very beards !” 

We have tarried so long in the land of Egypt, 
as to have left ourselves small space for the 
pilgrim’s adventures in the Land of Promise. 
And in truth, Beyrout (extolled by recent tra- 
vellers, French and English, till Mrs. Romer 
could hardly fail to be disappointed), and the 
route by Jaffa, Ramla, and Jerusalem — not 


| forgetting that lion in the path, Abou Gosher 


| most irreverently treated by Titmarsh — have | 
of the tomb, and then departed. The mosque of | 


been of late so diligently explored, and so gor- 
geously, gaily, or gravely described, as to make 
us willing, this once, to pass them by. Mrs. 
Romer had the good luck—for such we doubt | 
not, her love of “pencilling’’ considered, she 

now esteems it—to be present at one of the | 
“faction fights” between the different bodies of | 
pilgrims which so disgrace the Holy Sepulchre. | 
The ride across the Desert to Damascus makes | 
a vivid passage in her pages,—though the hue | 
be not couleur de rose. After having lost their 

way, and straggled off into “the perilous ter- 
ritory of the Haouran,” at the chance of “ fall- 
ing into the hands of the Bedouins, or into the 
claws of wolves or hyenas,”’ a distress awaited 
the lady, more tangible than these “ pleasures 
of fear’’ :— 


“The route to Sarsa is a desperate wilderness of 
rocky soil, (partly traversed by the remains of a fine 
old Roman causeway,) composed sometimes of crags, 
sometimes of great slabs of rock, over which our 
beasts had the greatest difficulty in keeping their 
footing. Besides our Bedouin guard and our three 
Druse muleteers, we have with us two sais’s, (or 
grooms,)—one of them an Egyptian, the other a 
Maronite Christian; and one or other of these two 
men was always at the side of my horse or mule to 
assist me in case of need, although I must say that 
by far the safest way with the animals of this 
country, in a very bad road, is to give them their 
head, and let them pick their own way. Their 
instinct always leads them, in passages of great diffi- 
culty, to pause and look round them for a moment; 
and when you think that it would be as easy to ride 
up the side of a house as to be extricated from the 
horrid pass you are in, you will see the sagacious 
brutes plant their feet carefully in some little crevice 
or hollow, so insignificant that it has escaped your 
notice, but which is sufficient to steady them, and 
then, feeling their way, step by step, tacking and 
darning from side to side, they bring you through 
scatheless. But the road we were traversing became 
so tremendous, and the mule upon which I was 
perched @ la Turque had made such a number of 
desperate stumbles and slides, that Abou Sekina, the 
Egyptian sais, at last thought it necessary to go to 
her head and lead her, more especially as I rode her 
without either bit or reins. We had scarcely pro- 
ceeded in this manner five minutes, and had just 
scrambled through a brook, when, in stepping over a 
great labyrinth of rock pavement, the four feet of 
my mule slipped up all at once, and down she fell 
as if she had been shot. Down I came too from my 
pile of cushions, where I had nothing to hold by, not 
even a rein, (maintaining myself merely by balance,) 
and with such a crash that I was picked up quite insen- 
sible. * * Sick and sore as I was, nothing was left for 
me but to be lifted once more upon the unlucky mule, 
and to resume our journey towards Sarsa. No 
human habitation was near, no human aid within 
reach. Had my bones been broken I must have 





been left there to perish; for Damascus was the 
nearest place from which assistance could have 
been obtained, and we were almost two days’ journey 
from thence! I dwell upon these details, because I 
think that tourists in general have heretofore made 
too light of the perils of travelling in this country, 
and that many lives may be sacrificed t» their acci- 
dental or intentional carelessness in disguising facis. 
Syria, in its actual state, is indeed no country for a 
delicate woman to travel in. All the wealth in the 
world, all the precautions possible, will not procure 
for her those auxiliaries to comfort which custom has 
rendered necessary for her well-being. She must 
forget that such things as carriages and carriage- 
roads exist; she must ride all day over execrable 
roads and under a burning sun; she must sleep 
at night in a tent, which is cither the hottest 
or the coldest of all shelters; and if fever or 
accident overtake her on her way, she must trust in 
God and her own constitution to help her through, 
for neither physician nor apothecary, nor a roof to 
shelter her suffering head, will be forthcoming, even 
should thousands be offered for them. I thought 
over all this as I lay awake that night, unable from 
pain to turn in my bed, the wind whistling through 
my tent, and threatening to tear it from its fastenings; 
and I determined, that I, at least, would raise my 
voice to warn others from those contingencies against 
which none had warned me. Sympathy indeed is 
not wanting here, if sympathy alone could alleviate 
physical suffering; but although it may ‘ minister 
to a mind diseased,’ it will not diminish one throb 
ofa fever pulse, or knit together a f.actured bone. 
In my own individual case never did I see such good 
feeling, such*tender care, such thoughtful attention, 
as were exhibited towards me by every individual 
accompanying us. Mohammed, in addition to his 
other talents, proved himselfto be an excellent nurse; 


| and even Ismael, the Bedouin guard, the fierce child 


of the desert, loquacious and noisy like all his race, 
grew sad and silent, and only opened his lips once}to 
say, that, if the sitt (the lady) did not recover, it 
would break his heart.” 

With the above warning to lady tourists, we 
must take leave of Mrs. Romer :—merely ob- 
serving, that, albeit she may not be a maker of 
difficulties, she obviously loves to describe dif- 
ficulties encountered. ‘The delights of “ Phar- 
phar and Abana, the rivers of Damascus’’— 
‘the sweet murmur of rushing streams—the 
tender gloom of rustling boughs—the breeze 
that languidly fans your cheek, laden with the 
perfume of the orange blossom and the rose’’— 
gain zest, and fragrance, from the contrast with 
the “howling wilderness.” ‘To put it other- 
wise, the lady has some of the arts and graces 
of a writer for effect ;— our consciousness of 
which in some degree qualifies the value of 
her testimony, though it does not destroy the 
pleasantness of her book for summer reading. 





The Chronicle of Calais, in the Reigns of Henry 
VIT. and Henry VIII, to the Year 1540. 
Edited from MSS. in the British Museum. 
By J. G. Nichols, F.S.A. Printed for the 
Camden Society. 

Ir has long been to us matter of surprise that, 

while so many towns of inferior historical in- 

terest have attracted the notice of antiquaries, 
so little should have been done towards the 
history of Calais. Surrendered under such ro- 
mantic circumstances, to one of our most cele- 
brated monarchs—rendered by him almost 
wholly an English town—remaining for two 
hundred and eleven years in the possession of 
our countrymen, and, during that period, occu- 
pying nearly as important a position in a com- 
mercial as in a political point of view—number- 
ing among its captains some of our most valiant 
warriors and among its mayors of the staple 
some of our most enterprising merchants—the 
history of Calais, though it should extend merely 

over the period of English rule, would form a 

valuable contribution at once to our political 

and commercial records, We were pleased, 
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therefore, to see the present work announced ; 
and, although we now find the Chronicle itself 
occupying short of fifty pages and extending over 
a period of scarcely more years, we welcome it,— 
as evidencing, not only that attention is likely to 
be drawn to this ancient frontier-town, but also 
that there is much important information re- 
specting it available. This is proved by the 
valuable appendix of illustrative documents 
printed in the present volume. 

The Chronicle is the composition—or perhaps, 
rather, compilation—of Richard Turpyn, a resi- 
dent, and burgess of Calais ; of English parent- 
age, and the father, apparently, of another 
Richard Turpyn, Windsor Herald in the reign of 
Elizabeth. The first entry states that ‘“‘ Kynge 
Henry the Seventh enterid the realme of Eng- 
land, in the yere of our Lord 1485”; and the 
subsequent notices chiefly refer to the noble or 
royal visits made to Calais during that and the 
following reigns. 

The royal visits are, indeed, more frequent 
than might have been supposed. Henry VII. 
and his queen, on one of these occasions, came 
thither, with a large suite, to meet the Arch- 
duke Philip, ‘ at our Lady of St. Petar’s with- 
out Calays.’”’ The Chronicler tells us that the 
royal company dined in the church, which was 
suitably fitted up: and the details of this feast 
are given in the Appendix, from a curious 
manuscript in the Arundel Collection. From 
this, we find that our Lady’s Chapel, was turned 
into the Duke’s chamber—the vestry into the 
council chamber—while “the belfrey was or- 
deyned for the offices of the celer, the pantry, 
and the confectionary.”’ Strange uses, these ; 
at a period, too, when, as we have been accus- 
tomed to think, so much superstitious reverence 
was paid to churches! The writer, however, 
seems to have thought the arrangement excel- 
lent; and relates how the story of Queen Esther 
adorned the Duke’s chamber. Moreover,— 

“ Ther were ordeyned vij. horselode of cherys; ther 
lakked noo creme, strawberys, nor sugar, bake 
venyson, spice kakes, nor wafers; ther were couched 
gret plentie of wyne and beyr in houseyng therby 
for them that wildrynke; and in that belfrey dy verse 
sortes of wyne, and ij. hoshedys of ypocras, besides 
pypyns, grengenger, and other sugadys. Alsoo there 
were spente at that banket the gretest nowmber of 
yonge kiddes that ever I saw; an Engleshe fatt ox 
poudred and lesed, veneson bakyn into cold pastries ; 
and a suger case of vafours. The plenté was so 
moche that the peple cowde not spende hit that day, 
wherefore the kyng command [ed] hit to be spente 
on the morue amonge the peisaunce (peasants) ther.” 
—An unwonted piece of liberality on the part 
of Henry VII. 

Henry VIII. did not visit Calais until the 
fifth year of his reign; and then it was with 
“ dyvars knights, and esquiers, and men of warr,”’ 
amounting to more than sixteen thousand men, 
and on— 

“The xxj. of July the kynge departed from 
Caleys, forwarde, and he lay the first nyght betwixt 
Calkewell and Freydon; the next night before the 
castle of Gwisnes at Bocarde; the next night he lay 
besyde Arde a good way without the Englyshe pale, 
and when he was a lytle beyond Dornome there came 
a great oste of Frenchemen that wer purposed to 
have set upon hym to have taken or slayn hym, but 
the kynge with his ost kept theyr grownd, and shot 
theyr greate ordinance, and barke [broke] the array of 
the Frenche men. In this busynes there wasa great 
gonne of brasse callyd one of the xij. Apostles, with 
dyvars othar ordinaunce that cam not redelye aftar 
the kynge, where of the F'renche men hereinge cam 
and kyllyd many cartars and laborars; amonge the 
whiche they kyllyd Gorge Buckemer the kyng’s 
mastar carpentar of the towne of Caleys ; they toke 
many prisonars. * * * The x. of Awgust Maximilian 
emperowr of Almayne came to kynge Henry of 
England besyde Terwyn, and there the emperor had 
wages of the kynge. The xvi. of Awgust, there 
came a great oste of Frenche men to dryve kynge 


Henry from the sige of Turwyne, but the kynge met 





with them a litle besyde Terwyne, and kylled many 
of them, put the othar to flight, and toke many great 
men prisoners, as the prince of Naverne, the duke 
of Longeville, mounsure Clermonde amerall of 
Fraunce, monsur Delefer. * * * The xxj. day of 
Septembar, when kynge Henry had don his pleasure 
in the towne of Terwyne, he cam before the citie of 
Turney with his hoste ; he bet downe towrs and gates, 
and the walles in dyvars places, wherefore on the 
same xxj. day of Septembar the citizens besowght 
hym of pytye, and he grauntyd them his peace, and 
had the citie at his pleasure with all the comodities 
belongynge thereto, to do withe men and goods what 
it pleased hym. And when the kynge had bene a 
certayne days and sene the citie abowte, he made ser 
Edward Ponyngs his lyvetenaunt of that citie, and 
then he made a marshall, a comptrowlar, a master 
portar, with other officers, and with them he lefte 
iii) thowsand good men, and made many yonge 
knights, &e. When he had taken order for the citie 
of Turney, and the Frenche men fled out and gone, 
then he returned with his armye and enteryd the 
towne of Calleys on the xix. of October, and the 
xvj. day he sayled ovarto Dovar. Charles Brandon, 
sone to ser William Brandon that bare kynge ilenry’s 
standard at Bosworth filde, and was ther slayn, was 
made duke of Suffolke.” 


This seems to have been the only occasion on 
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and rod to Gwisnes to mete with the Frenche k 
and qwene. The vij. of June, the kyngs of En, 
and France mete at the campe betwixt Gwisn, pe 
Arde, with bothe theyr swerds drawne and mace 
fore them. The x. of June, the kyng of Engin 
dyned with the Frenche qwene in the towne of A = 
and the French kynge dyned the same day my 
the qwene of England in the new palace be 
before the castle of Gwysnes; the whole was a cent 
howse of riches as evar was sene, and so dus 2 
kings met every day aftar at campe with dyy: 
and ther justed and turneyed xiiij. days ; and the jj 
qwenes met at Gwysnes and at Arde dyvars tymes 
The xxiii). of June, these kyngs and qwenes, with 
ther retinues, met at campe, where the justes psa 
kepte, and ther they banqweted and daunsed with 
momynge and dysgysynge tyll it was late in Gccus, 
inge, and then toke theyr leave and departyd.” 

In the appendix, two interesting letters from 
the lords of the council, addressed to Henry 
and Wolsey while at Guisnes, are given, As 
the latter affords, at once, a curious account of 
the honours paid and lions shown to “the thre 
gentilmen of Fraunce” who came over from 
the King, and a glimpse of the Princess Mary, 
we will insert a portion :— ‘ 

“ The maire of London havyng knowledge of thair 
said commyng, made unto theym, being wele ac- 


} 
i. 
ars lords, 





which Henry VIII. was in a right earnest battle. 
In the following year peace was made; and the 
marriage of Henry’s sister with the King of 
France followed. Here is a romance in a few 
paragraphs :— 

“The 2. of Octobar the lady Mary dowghter to 
Henry the Seventh arrived at [Boulogne] ; they set 
out of Dover xiiij. gret shipps, but landyd at Boleyn 
with iiij, for the othar [were] driven by tempest, 
some to one place some to an other, with great jepar- 
tye. The Frenche kyng Lewes maried lady Mary 
the kyng’s systar of England at Abafilde in Picardy, 
the 9. of October. The xx. of Octobar ser Charles 
Brandon, late made duke of Suffolke, landyd at 
Calleys, with ser Edward Nevile lord Burgevenies 
brothar, [and] ser William Sydney, all in grey coates 
and whodes, becaws they would not be knowne; 
they rode to Paris to the justinge at the coronation. 
The xxvj. of Octobar ser Henry Gilford landyd at 
Caleis, with two sergeants at armes and xx. yemen of 
the crowne and kyngs garde, to goo to the citi of 
Paris with x. or xij. goodly horses, to be at the justs 
at the coronation of lady Mary qwene of Fraunce. 
The last of Decembar, Lewes kynge of Fraunce 
deceased. 1515. Mary the Frenche qwene cam to 
Caleys out of France the xxv. of Aprell, with Charles 
Brandon, who had been with her in Fraunce sence 
the xix. of January. The 2. of May, Mary qwene 


| 
| 
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companyed with gentilmen of England, a goodly 
bankett at night in Chepe syde, and there they sawe the 
watche, which was right wele ordered, and by theym 
excellently commended, as we understande by reap- 
port of the gentilmen that were in thair company, 
The next day after, being saint Petres day, we sent 
the lord Barnes to geve welcommynges to the said 
gentilmen, and to accompany theym. And thesame 
day the said mayre had theym to dynner, and in the 
afternoone, inasmoche as they desired amonges other 
thinges to see th’ospitall of Savoye, and the kinges 
chapel at the monasterie of Westminster, they were 
conveyed thider, wele accompanyed on horsbak, and 
demonstracions made unto theym of notable thinges 
in the said hospitalle, the kinges chapelle, and the 
sayd [monastery,] th’abbot of the same accomp: 
nyeng theym, [and after] enterteigned theym with 
right goodly chere [as the] usage requered upon a 
Fryday. And on S[aturday] folowing oon of the 
shiriffes of London made [the said] gentilmen a 
goodly dyner, and for that the tyde was commodious 
for theym to Richemount aboute noone, they being 
wele accompanyed by the lord Barnes, the lord 
Darcy, and other, were then after conveyed thider 
in a barge, where they repayred to the princesse and 
fownde her righte honourably accompanyed with 
noble personages, aswel speritualle as temporalle. 
* * * And at the commyng of the said gentilmenof 
Fraunce to the princesse presence, her grace in suche 





of Fraunce toke shippe at Caleys with the duke of 
Suffolke and other, and landyd the same nyght at 
Dovar. The 13. of May Mary the French qwene 
was married at Grenewiche to Charles Brandon duke 
of Suffolke.” | 

Four years after this, Henry again visited | 
Calais; ambassadors having, meanwhile, been | 
appointed “to finishe’’-—what, however, never 
was finished—‘ the mariage betwyxt the 
dolfyn of Fraunce and the princes of England, 
the kyng’s dowghter.”” Great preparations 
were made for this visit. Amongst other things, 
a temporary palace was erected before the 
castle gate at Guisnes,—on which, the Chronicler 
informs us, two thousand workmen were em- 
ployed: and, at the camp between Guisnes 
and Ardres ‘“‘a greate dyke, a greate compas 
abowte and within the sayd dyke was made a 
tilte for men to juste at.’’ The reader need 
scarcely be informed that this was the celebrated 
‘Field of the Cloth of Gold.” The Chronicler 
gives the list of noblemen, knights, and ladies 
in waiting on the king and queen; who, to- 
gether with their attendants, amount to the 
number of 4337, exclusive of the suites of the 
Lord Cardinal, and the Duke of Suffolk :— 

“ The last day of Maye, the kynge and qwene of 
England landyd at Caleys, with many great estatsas 
are before named. The y. of June, they departyd 
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| wafers, wyne, and ypocras in plenty. 
| nighte th’oder shirif of London made unto theyma 
| goodly soper. Yesterday (Sonday) my lord of Nor- 


wise shewed her self unto theym, [first] in welcom- 
myng and enterteignyng of theym with moost goodly 
countenaunce, proper communicacion, and pleasaunt 
passetyme in playing at the virginalles, that they 
greatly marvailed and rejoysed the same, her young 
and tender age considered. Communicacion had, 
and licence taken by the said gentilmen of thes .+++s 
goodly chere was made unto theym of strawberes, 
The same 


folk had the said gentilmen with hym at dyner, and 
used and enter[tained] theym all the day with moche 
goodly chere and passetyme. This present daye they 
entende to see the Towre, and so to depeche them- 
selves from hens.” 

The little Princess was, at this time, scarcely 
four years and a half old. . 

Henry continued during the summer at Calais. 
In July, he met Charles the Fifth, “that was 
then to be emperowre of Almayne ;”” and con- 
ducted him and his suite to Calais—where, # 
‘« theyre comynge ther was made abanqwetynge 
hows ;” and the writer proceeds to tell how t 
was made with great masts and closed with 
boards and canvas :— 

“And in the mydste of the same banqwetyng? 
house was set upe a great pece of tymbar made o! 
viij. greate mastes, and bownde togethar with great 
ropes and yron bonds for to hold the mastes to gethat 
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epee s. iiij d. to set it up right ; and the 
and coste a howse was coveryd ovar with canvas 
banqwety ~~ with ropes; and within the sayd howse 
vontpoe a) the element of starres, sonne, and 
= aire clowdes, with dyvars othar things made 
pone, af men’s heds, and ‘there was greate images 
ahem like grete men, and they were set 
d one on the highest lofts and stages, and 
inyghe : asons writen by them of the contries that 
- a ‘made lyke unto, and the names of the 
3 contries hanging by them, and many shipps 
under sayles, and wyndmylls goynge; and undar 
that was set many armes of dyvars londs, and theyr 
rasons writen by them 3 and abowght the highe pece 
of timbar that stode up right in the mydste was made 
gages of tymbar for organs, and othar instruments 
for to stand in, and men for to play upon them, and 
fy clarks sygenge, and othar pagents for to be playde 
chen the kyngs of England and of Romayns shuld 
be at theyre banqwete.” 
ut alas! “the same morninge the wynd began 
to ryse, and at nyght blewe of all the canvas, 
and all the elements, with the sterrs, sonn, and 
mone, and clowds, and the same reyne blewe 
gut above a thowsand torches and tapers that 
yer ordayned for the same; and all the kyngs 
wets that was made with great ryches that cowlde 
be ordayned, besyds all othar things, was all 
dashed and lost.” 

It was not until 1532 that Henry again 
yisited Calais; and then it was in company 
with the Lady Anne, whom he had just before 
created Marchioness of Pembroke. On this 
occasion, he visited the French king—who, 
accompanied by the King of Navarre, returned 
the visit at ‘“*Sandyngfilde.”’ There “the 
Kynge of England made a costly banqwete, 
andthere the iij. kynges departyd lyke lovynge 
bretherne in greate amytie.’’ Some curious 
details, respecting this visit, are given in the 
Appendix, from the Harleian manuscripts. 
Among them are the list of lodgings appointed, 
and of payments and rewards. Many of these 
payments prove Henry’s excessive love of 
gambling. On one occasion, he loses “ at dyce 
with my lorde of Norfolke, Palmer,” and ‘his 
worthless favorite Domyngo, 93/. Gs. 8d. Then, 
he loses 46/7. at tennis with the Cardinal of 
lorraine and the Duke of Guise; and, on the 
ume day, at dice, “to the said cardynalle”’ and 
others, 1167. 18s. 4d. There are other entries, 
ofsmaller sums :—the smallest being ‘‘loste to 
ny ladie the marques of Pembroke, in Calays, 
atcardes,” the trifling sum of 15s. This was, 
ve think, the last royal visit that the in- 
labitants of Calais could boast. Henry was 
iow engaged in fiercer strifes than those of the 
‘oumament; and with more than kings—with 
the Pope. 

Under the notice of the execution of Anne 
Boleyn, we find that she was beheaded “by the 
hands of the hangman of Caleis, withe the 
werde of Caleis.”. The Chronicle concludes 
vith the notice of the removal of Lord Lisle 
tom the government of Calais, and his impri- 
‘oament in the Tower; and the subsequent visit 
if the Prince of Salerne and the “duke of 
erer's brother” to England. 

We have already alluded to the interesting 
character of the contents of the appendix; which, 
indeed, forms three-fourths of the volume. 
Among these, are some curious letters relating to 
‘he preparations for “the Field of Cloth of Gold”’; 
~from which, among other things, we find that 
‘John Rastell” (a letter from whom we gave in 
Atheneum, No. 973) was appointed, with Clement 
,rueston and others, to ‘ curiouslye garnisshe”’ 
- oad the banqueting house, before men- 
Pin “withe knots and batons gilt, and other 
“vices.” Rastell, therefore, appears to have 

"a herald-painter, in addition to being a 
"yer and a printer. ** Maistre Barkleye, the 
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blacke monke and poete,” author of ‘The Ship 
of Fools,’ is also summoned “to devise histoires 
and convenient raisons to florisshe the buildinges 
and bankett-howse withall.”’” In a subsequent 
letter, Rastell is expressly termed “the kynges 
paynter.” A curious table of the expenses of 
Wolsey’s embassy in 1521 follows. The charges 
for ale and beer are 203/. 9s. 3d.; for “ beffes 
and muttuns 266/.; while for salt fish, the very 
moderate sum of 12/. 8s. is charged. The 
right triumphant lord high Cardinal evidently 
eschewed “lenten entertainment” for his house- 
hold. There are, besides, 82/. charged for veal 
and lambs,—but only 6/. 6s. for poultry. From 
another entry, we find that my lord Cardinal was 
waited upon by fifty gentlemen,—whose names 
are given, and who each received ten yards of 
black velvet and a bonnet,—and by a hundred 
yeomen, who were all clothed in black velvet 
and scarlet. He was attended also by ten priests, 
ten children of the chapel, twenty-seven “ abbey~- 
menne,”’ and eighty-five grooms. 

The most curious document, however, is the 
‘‘ordenances for watch and ward of Calais,”’ 
which Mr. Nichols thinks are, probably, part 
of ‘the good, olde, and holsome lawes,’’ which 
the commissioners found neglected in 1535. 
The opening of the gates, which in summer 
was at five o’clock, was in due form,—the form 
being given. The shutting wasperformed with like 
ceremony; and the keys, when brought to the 
king’s deputy, are to be “locked in a coffer, which 
coffer alwaies standith by the deputies bed- 
syde.”’” Then, for safety during the night, the 
“scoute watche”’ perambulated outside the walls, 
—and the “stande watch,” as its name implies, 
kept watch upon them. The burgess watch 
guarded the castle hill :—and, to keep all these 
at their duty, a “serche watche”’ was appointed. 
The duties of this watch are very minutely spe- 
cified. The following. was the punishment for 
inveterate sleepers on their post :— 

“ And if any of the saide serche watche [find any 
of the stand watch] iij. tymes sleping in one night, 
and so take hym by the nose, he or they that shall 
take any of the saide stande watche sleping iij. tymes, 
shall present the same the daye following to the kinges 
deputie, marshall, or other of the counsaill ther ; 
and they shall commande the under-marshall that he 
shall the next market daye cause hym or them soo 
offending to be hanged in a basket over the walle, x. 
or xij. foote from the water; and he shall have with 
hym, in his basket, one lofe of brede and a pott of 
drinke; also a knyff to cut the rope when he will. 
And the saide under-marshall shall commande the 
dyke kepers to be present with their bote, to take 
hym upp when he fallithe. And when he is taken 
upp he shall be kept in the mayor’s pryson till the 
nexte market daye, and then he shall be banyshed 
the towne for one yere and a daye.” 

An additional watch, called ‘“ the banner 
watche,”’ was appointed against the herring sea- 
son; which, from the great resort of strangers 
at that time, seems to have been viewed by the 
authorities of Calais with very different feelings 
from those usually excited by that harvest of 
the sea. 

But all these precautions were eventually 
in vain; and Calais fell into the hands of 
the French. From a letter addressed by the 
Chancellor Audeley to Lord Lisle, we find 
that Calais was at this period considered, not- 
withstanding its situation on the frontiers of 
France, so completely an English town that it 
was represented in Parliament by two burgesses, 
—one chosen by the deputy and council, the 
other by the mayor and commonalty. During 
the later years of our country’s occupancy, it 
seems to have fallen greatly into decay. The 
commanders of the forces and the soldiers, 
however, seem on all occasions to have fought 
bravely. There was, also, somewhat of chival- 
rous feeling mingled with their hard fighting,— 











as some of these entries evince. But we must 
conclude ; trusting that the present volume may 
be followed by another, as carefully edited, and 
yet further illustrating the history of this inter- 
esting town. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE, 

A Pamphlet on the Salt Trade of India. By D.C. 
Aylwin.—This is a pamphlet on a subject of great 
importance ;—applying the principles which sustain 
the now triumphant doctrine of free trade to the 
attack of the salt monopoly retained by the Indian 
government. The questions of revenue, humanity, 
morals and commercial interest involved in the ques- 
tion are all illustrated by tables compiled with great 
care ;—and for those who may desire to make 
acquaintance with the author’s general argument 
freed from the reference to such tests, he has prepared 
a shorter sketch, simplifying the question by the 
rejection of proofs and details. The monopoly in 
question forms, as the author observes, independently 
of the mischiefs it produces, a remarkable anomaly 
in the constitution of a company whose commercial 
character is supposed to be extinct. Great interest 
is likely to be excited by this publication; which is 
opportune as to time,—taking the feeling which is 
advancing against all monopolies at its flood. 

Education: showing what is done ; what is not done ; 
what we can do; what we must do, to Educate the 
People. By W.T. Haly, Esq.—A little treatise, but 
containing many suggestions worthy the attention of 
both Government and the community at large. It 
deals not in idle generalizations, but in positive data, 
It is humiliating to reflect on the sums we have ex- 
pended, with how small a result, towards the great 
object which all parties profess to have in view. The 
time is, surely, come when measures ut once more 
comprehensive and more practical should be adopted 
for the instruction of the rising generation in their 
relative duties, 

German University Education, §c. By W.C. Perry, 
Phil. D.—Mr. Perry isa great admirer of German 
universitics,—which we are not. We prefer our own 
system of education and social habits, with all their 
faults. Learning as it is beyond the Rhine, is doubt- 
less a golden thing ;—but even gold may be paid for 
too dearly. 

Cicero de Senectute—Cicero de Amicitid—Cicero 
pro Plancio—Taciti Agricola—Taciti Germania— 
Platonis Phedo.—\alf-a-dozen pocket classics, cares 
fully edited from the most approved text ; legibly, 
and even beautifully, printed—yet all, except the 
*Phdo,’ at the low price of a shilling each. As 
there are no notes, introductions, or explanations of 
any kind, these copies are, of course, for the maturer 
scholar ;—especially for those who, having tugged 
through the laborious forms of the grammar school, 


| are anxious to become familiar with the text prior to 


examination at college. 

The First Three Books of Homer's Iliad; with a 
Glossary and English Notes. By Charles Anthon, 
L.L.D. Edited by J. R. Major, D.D.—Admirably 
edited and explained by Professor Anthon, the Ame- 
rican ; who has done more for sound classical school 
literature than any half-dozen Englishmen. In the 
hands of Dr. Major the book is not improved,—any 
more than was Virgil some time ago. It would, on 
a hasty view, seem strange that such time-honoured 
seats of learning as Oxford and Cambridge should be 
eclipsed by an institution (comparatively unendowed) 
of yesterday,—Columbia College, New York: but 
this is matter of surprise only to the uninitiated. 
We shall not stop to explain the reasons of the ap- 


| parent mystery. 


An Initiatory Grammar of the English Language ; 
with numerous Exercises. By John Miller.—One of 
the numerous attempts to supersede the use of 
Murray’s Abridgment. It will not succeed—south of 
the Tweed, at least. 

The Juvenile French Grammar, Explained by Easy 
Rules and Examples ; with 150 Exercises. Written 
expressly for Beginners. By J.Tourrier—Worthy 
of all praise for the easy gradation of its lessons and 
its perspicuity. It is not a complete grammar— 
but, what it professes to be, a juvenile one; containing 
just so much of the elementary rules as may serve 
for an introduction to larger and more comprehensive 
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treatises. When the tyro is master of this, he is 
ready for any of the more advanced works. 

Scriptural and Analogical Conversations on the Phy- 
sical and Moral World, with reference to an Universal 
Commercial Harmony. By Nerses Lazar, D.D.— 
This strange volume is the production of an Arme- 
nian,—a subject of Turkey. If any reader should be 
persevering enough to wade through it, we know not 
what impression other than that of pity or melancholy 
would be left on his mind. Two or three brief ex- 
tracts will sufficiently explain our meaning :—‘ God, 
as he spoke supernaturally to Daniel, and to St. 
John the Apostle, concerning the order of the history 
of the successions of empires and victories, by means 
of his Angel splendidly clad, now speaks naturally 
by means of the splendid appearance of the angel- 
ical child under the form of the Prince of Wales, 
who, in imitation and by virtue of the heir of the 
universe, by means of pacific and harmonious com- 
merce, will establish universally the prosperity of suf- 
fering humanity.” Again :—‘“ My excellent and 
learned Sovereign of sublime heart, aware of such 
high intelligence, in order to correspond in just co- 
operation, has chosen two persons from the heart of 
the country, who walk in wisdom towards them that 
are without, as his most faithful and trusty friends, 
who are an honour to their country. The first is the 
most excellent and illustrious nobleman, Reshid 
Pasha, whose nature is justice and goodness itself; 
and the second is Aali Effendi, a personage of emi- 
nent capacity and goodness; who, having honourably 
represented our Sovereign at the principal courts of 
Europe, well informed in everything, and intimately 
united with the generous heart of their Sovereign, 
so govern the country of Turkey, that soon immense 
riches produced, and impelled through the heart by 
means of the arteries, analogous to the English 
Navy, will be everywhere distributed. All foreign 
ministers are admirers of the sublime goodness and 
zeal for reform in our Sovereign, and chiefly the 
minister of England, who, as his most intimate ally, 
receives correspondent scriptural orders from his 
reforming government. (Philem. 7, 20, &e.) Of 
our Sovereign, who is anxious for the perfectioning of 
reform, the royal Prophet sings: The law of his God 
is in his heart.” No word of comment is needed on 
orientalisms like these. 
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THE BURDEN OF THE BELL. 
On his journey Youth doth start 
Strong of limb and stout of heart; 
And he thinketh Life must be 
An unbroken jubilee. 
He doth find full proof of this 
In the Summer’s frolic bliss, — 
And from roughest Winter weather 
Strong conviction he doth gather ; 
And the World, with ample store 
Of its fair false-smiling lore, 
Doth convince him more and more, 
So he singeth—* Oh that thou, 
Merry Life, wouldst last for ever! 
Oh, chet strength were given me now 
To enchain Time's rushing river,— 
Bind it fast from shore to shore, 
For evermore—for evermore !” 

Let the bell éoll ! 


Manhood, with an eager eye 
Lit with passioned ecstasy, 
Sitteth at the banquet board 
With Life’s richest dainties stored. 
Viands exquisite and rare, 
Wines bright sparkling past compare, 
Pomp and splendour—all are there ; 
And around that board are seen 
Radiant face and lovely mien. 
There are smiles that make the light 
Sunnier in its own despite; 
There are voices, that pour round 
Music in soft waves of sound: 
And from all this syren pleasure 
Manhood reapeth his full measure,— 
Tasteth each new luxury, 
Draineth oft the wine-cup dry; 
And the while his spirit owns 
Witchery in Love’s dulcet tones, 
And the while he boldly sips 
Burning kisses from ripe lips ; 
He doth inly murmur,—still 
Shutting out each thought of ill 
As aforetime—*“ Oh, that thou 
Merry Life, wouldst last for ever! 
Oh, that strength were given me now 
To enchain Time’s rushing river,— 
Bind it fast from shore to shore, 
For evermore—for evermore !”’ 

Let the bell éoll? 


Manhood,—he hath left the feast, 

In a feverish unrest :— 

With pale cheek and sunken eye, 

He doth wander moodily 

In the meadow paths and through 

The brown corn-sheaves wet with dew. 

Moodily he wandereth there; 

For a thought of drear despair 

Doth possess him—he doth see 

That Life’s joy is vanity: 

He doth see that over all 

Syren pleasure’s festival 

There is spread the burial pall;— 

That amid the glittering rout 

Spectral terrors flit about ;— 

Ruin in the revelry,— 

After-shriekings in the glee,— 

Poison in the wine,—and death 

In proud beauty’s perfumed breath : 

He doth see the doom, the snare; 

But the aid, the refuge—where ? 

So, he museth mournfully 

Under the sweet summer sky, 

In the orchard crofts and through 

The brown corn-sheaves wet with dew, 

And, albeit the bird doth sing 

Like a very blesséd thing, 

And the flowers do all declare 

“ Earth is very good and fair’ — 

Not a single smile doth roll 

Back the cloud-veil from his soul; 

And his lips, compressed and pale, 

Ope but with a muttered wail,— 

Heedless of that song of yore 

That such constant burden bore, 

“ For evermore—for evermore !”’ 
Let the bells chime ! 


On the hill-top, worn and grey, 

Lieth Age:—a pleasant ray 

From the setting sun doth grace 

The worn furrows of his face. 

God be blesséd! he hath won 

The great victory—wending on, 
Through the dreamings proud and bold, 
Through the passions manifold, 
Through the subtle hopes and fears 

Of the stormy later years, 





__[‘Szpr. § 
To the Truth, that in his — 
Holdeth now its high control 
Guiding onward to the goal, ’ 
God be blesséd! he doth lie 
On the hill-top ’neath the sky; 
And no earth-mists intervene. 
Betwixt him and the blue serene 
Shining soft in starry sheen, 
“ God be blesséd!”—he doth 
With a loving smile alway,— 
“ That Life lasteth not for ever— 
That no mortal strength can 
The swift tide of Time’s dar 
It doth bear me fast away 
From the dolour and the sting 
Of the present suffering, 
Onward to the joy divine 
And the rest that shal! be mine 1" 
And sweet voices seem to sing 
Sounding from some far-off shore 
For EVERMORE—FoR EVERMORE!” 
Let the bells chime ! 


T. W. WEstwoon, 
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Medical Superstitions—The Ash-tree, 

One important branch of the extensive subject 
which you have opened under the title of Folk-Lore 
comprises Medical Superstitions ;—and a curious sub. 
division of that branch of the subject relates to trees 
used superstitiously with a view to the cure of diseases, 
An instance of this kind of superstition has lately 
occurred in a parish in this neighbourhood,—which it 
may be worth while to record. It is an evidence of 
the almost ineradicable power of superstition ; and, 
also, of the extraordinarily defective condition of our 
popular education upon medical subjects, 

A poor woman, a native of the parish alluded to, 
applied, a few weeks ago, to the rector of that parish 
for permission to pass a sick child through one of his 
ash-trees. The object was, to cure the child of the 
disease ordinarily called the rickets :—and the mode 
in which the operation used to be performed is thus 
described in White's ‘ Natural History of Selborne, 
and in Sir John Cullum’s ‘ History of Hawsted.’ 
Whilst the tree was young and flexible, its stem was 
severed longitudinally :—the fissure was kept open, 
and the child, stripped naked, was passed three times, 
head foremost, through the aperture. After the 
operation, the tree was swathed up, and plastered 
over with loam. It was believed that if the severed 
parts of the tree re-united, the child and the tree 
gradually recovered together ; if the cleft continued 
to gape—which could only happen from some great 
negligence or want of skill—it was thought that the 
operation had proved ineffectual. 

Other descriptions and instances may be found in 
the Gentleman’s Magazine for October, 1804,—and in 
Ellis’s ‘ Brand,’ iii. 149—156. 

Two points for consideration arise upon this super- 
stition :— 

1. Why was the ash the selected tree?—In 
reply, I would suggest, that diseases not arising from 
any obvious external cause were anciently supposed 
to be the result of witchcraft; and that the ash was 
universally deemed to be an antidote to sorcery, and 
a preservative against the arts and the fascination of 
evil spirits, Pliny describes the ash as “ excellent 
good, and nothing so sovereign” (I use the transla- 
tion of Philemon Holland) “against the poison of 
serpents ; nay, so forcible is their virtue, that a ser- 
pent dareth not come near unto the shadow of that 
tree,.... you may be sure then they will not approach 
the tree itself by agreat way. And this” (he adds) “I 
am able to deliver by the experience which I have 
seen,—that ifa man do make a round circle with the 
leaves thereof, and environ therewith a serpent and 
fire together within, the serpent will choose rather to 
go into the fire than to fly from it to the leaves of 
the ash.” (Book xvi., cap. 12.) Now, there 14 
mysterious connexion between the superstitions 1 
lating to serpents and those respecting witchcraft; 
but, not to dwell upon that point at the present time, 
the following is more directly connected with our 
subject. It is an extract from a scarce volume en- 
titled * Occult Physick, or the Three Principles ™ 
Nature Anatomized by a Philosophical Operation taken 
from experience. By William] W[illiams], Philo 
sophus; Student in the Celestial Sciences. London 80% 
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sago,’ “Of the Quick-bane-tree, or Wild Ash.—Take 
1 caer of Quick-bane-tree berries green, and convey 
acl pout the party suspected to be a witch, and 
se peer her, and she shall confess. Pound the 
eo oer and strain them, and give them to any 
= orman, thatis overseen by awitch, or witchcraft, 
beas 3t helpeth_ them.” And in Dalyell’s ‘ Darker 
and it Scotland’ is the following :—“The 
Superstitions of . “ : 5 

‘an-tree, or mountain ash, is observed to be frequent 
7 encighbourhood of those monuments ofantiquity 
= neat called Druidical circles. One stood in every 
shurchyard inWales, as the yew did in England; and 
; acertain day of the year, every person wore a cross 
ihe wood. It averted fascination and evil spirits.* 
Norhas it been esteemed less beneficial to cattle here” 
rite, in Scotland] ‘for the dairy-maid will not for- 
os to drive them to the shealing, or summer pastures, 
*- ha rod of the rowan-tree, which she carefully lays 
up over the door of the sheal-boothy, or summer- 
house, and drives them home again with the same."+ 
In England it was held also a preservative ; ‘ upon 
shich account, many are very careful to have a 
walking-staff of it, and will stick the boughs of it 
shout their beds.’ +” [p. 401.] . 

9 A second point arises upon the ‘passing 
through.’ This form of operation was of almost 
universal use. Children offered to Moloch, * horrid 
king! . . . » passed through fire to his grim idol.” 
The passing though a cleft or aperture in a rock is a 
medical superstition which has been found in many 
countries. It is mentioned in the ‘Asiatic Researches’ 
yscommon in the East. Borlase commemorates it 
as practised with perforations of Druidical stones in 
Comwall. In Scotland, the same superstition 
assumed another shape. Sick persons were passed 
through a garland of green woodbine, or “ a heap of 

n yarn,’—which was afterwards cut in nine pieces 
and burnt, or buried ir the earth. All these various 
yassings-through, a garland, a skein of yarn, a cleft, 
or an aperture, seem symbolical (as Dalyell has 
remarked, p. 123) of regeneration,—* a second birth, 
whereby a living being is ushered into the world free 
of those impurities and imperfections incorporated 
with a former life.” Joun Bruce. 

Hyde, near Stroud, Gloucestershire. 

PS. Itis to be hoped that continental, as well 
ss British, antiquaries will take advantage of the 
opportunity of mutual communication, upon points 
rlating to our common customs and superstitions, 
vhich is offered by your insertion of Mr. Ambrose 
Merton’s papers. It would, also, be very useful if 
Mr. Merton would give us the substance of Grimm’s 
collections upon any point which may be brought 
before you. For instance,—what says the illustrious 
German respecting the passing of children through 
an ash-tree ? 





Tregeagle of Trevordor. 

The spread of knowledge has banished from most 
ofthe recesses of the far west the dreams of super- 
sition; yet there still linger, in parts of the coast of 
Comwall, some of those traditionary tales which 
Jour correspondent, in common with many of your 
raders, is desirous of preserving. 

_ Tregeagle being one of those to which he has 
directed attention, I forward you the more common 
lgend of that malignant spirit; which some years 
Snee interested me much,—and which I spared no 
pans to collect. The story is differently told in the 
various localities wherein the fiend’s name is still in 
weas the representative of terror; but the princi- 
jal features of the tradition are in all cases the same. 

John Tregeagle—whose arbitrary and tyrannical 
conduct has secured for his name a most. unenviable 
dotoriety—was a magistrate, dwelling at Trevordor, 
inthe parish of St. Breock; in the church of which 
place is a monument erected to his memory.  Tre- 
‘ordor is now a farm house; and was, when I visited 
tm 1830, in the possession of a farmer of the name 
of West, The “old mansion,” as it was called, is 
wv nearly, if not entirely, destroyed ; but at that 
Period, many rooms, curiously panelled, were to be 
#et—But, to the legend. 

Canying his malignity beyond the grave, Treg- 
eagle appeared as a witness, some years after his 
ath, against an old enemy, in the court of Bod- 
* Evelyn's ‘Sylva,’ cap. xvi. vo ick- q 
hi inca ae Quik beam 
*M0ts ‘Staffordshire,’ ch. vi., sec. 52 
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min. At the conclusion of the trial,—which was de- 
cided by the evidence of Tregeagle,—and on the 
breaking up of the court, the spirit remained; and 
the lawyers discovered that they had no power to 
remove him. The monks of Bodmin were called in 
to aid them; but they found that, Tregeagle having 
voluntarily “burst his cerements,” they could not 
again consign his spirit to repose. A never-ending 
task was, therefore, to be found for him: and it was 
at length decided that he should be employed to 
empty the unfathomable Dosmery Pool, with a leaky 
limpet shell. For a long period he was thus occu- 
pied,—subjected to continual torture by the Devil, 
who visited him every time an east wind prevailed. 
These torments at length became too severe for the 
endurance of the Spirit ; and Tregeagle fled, pursued 
by the arch-fiend, to Roach Rocks, There, dashing 
his head through the windows of the chapel, he es- 
caped from his tormentor ; who dared not approach 
so sacred a spot as that hallowed by the prayers of 
the holy hermit of St. Roach. The ghastly head of 
Tregeagle, in the oriel window of the little chapel, 
was naturally an object of terror; and “ke glares 
like Tregeagle” became, and is now, a common ex- 
pression in this part of Cornwall. 

The hermit and priests of Roach now set about 
devising a fresh employment for Tregeagle :—and, 
by the aid of sundry exorcisms, they banished him 
to the hills of blown sand in the neighbourhood of 
Padstow ; where his task was to make trusses of sand, 
and bind them with ropes twisted out of the same 
material. Tregeagle was frequently near the accom- 
plishment of his task; but always, when the comple- 
tion of it was expected, a tempest arose, his sands 
were blown to distant hills, and the shrieks and 
howlings of the tortured spirit were heard above the 
roar of the storm. The people of Padstow were 
distressed at the frequent recurrence of these dread- 
ful notes ; and resolved to procure his removal from 
their vicinity. This was at length effected by the aid 
of the Church ; and Tregeagle was then doomed, as 
a Gigantic Spirit, to sweep the sands from the Bri- 
tish Channel, round the Land's End, into the Atlan- 
tic Ocean ;—from which, however, they were as con- 
stantly brought back bythe prevailing winds and 
currents. 

Tregeagle was often excited to the height of ma- 
lignity ; and over every part of the southern coast 
of Cornwall we find traces of his deep and dread re- 
venge. The most lasting is the sand-bar which now 
separates the Looe Lake from the sea. This is stated 
to have been formerly a beautiful estuary ; and Hel- 
stone, which stood on its banks, to have been a most 
thriving sea-port. The sack of sand which Treg- 
eagle placed at the mouth of the estuary deprived 
Helstone for ever of its trade. 

From Looe to the Land’s End, there is not a fish- 
ing cove in which some tradition of Tregeagle is not 
to be met with; and everywhere along the coast the 
low moaning sound which predicates a storm is yet 
said to be like the groaning of Tregeagle. Amongst 
the inhabitants of this exposed shore the expression 
still lives of “ it roars like Tregeagle,”—when describ- 
ing the deep notes of a tempest echoing in the cay- 
erns and clefts of the coast. 

One story of Tregeagle relates that this fiend got 
within his power the heir of an ancient Cornish 
family,—whom he most cruelly murdered :—and 
there are many others, in which personal deformity 
and intellectual weakness are attributed to the in- 
fluence of this malignant spirit. Frequently, in the 
fishing coves around the Land’s End, I have heard 
mothers threatening their noisy children that they 
should be given to Tregeagle if they were not quiet; 
and, indeed, I believe his name is, now, more fre- 
quently employed as the scarecrow of the fishermen’s 
children than in any other way. H. 


It is obvious that, in these legends of Tregeagle, 
tradition has invested the troubled shade of the re- 
vengeful magistrate of Trevordor with many of the 
attributes which in popular Mythology are generally 
ascribed to the Evil One himself. The fruitless task 
of weaving ropes of sand is the duty frequently im- 
posed upon the Devil in the various legends in which 
he is represented as making compacts with mankind, 
and being ultimately outwitted by the superior cun- 
ning of those whom he has sought to ensnare. To 
the same Spirit of Evil—or, in some instances, to 





those Gigantic Spirits who, as Grimm observes in 
his ‘ Mythologie,’ ofttimes assume his place in tra- 
dition—does the popular voice assign all such local 
changes as that of the separation of the Looe Lake 
from the Sea,—regardless of the truth, that the 
sand which did the mischief fell from Time’s hour- 
glass, and was not emptied out of the sack of the 
great Enemy of mankind. 

Further illustrations of Tregeagle’s story would 
probably show that to his unpopularity he is indebted 
for having transferred to his name Legends which, 
there is little doubt, existed before his time,—but had, 
then, for their hero some Cornish giant or spirit whose 
designation no longer exists. A more terrific picture 
of hatred extending beyond the grave than that pre- 
sented by Tregeagle appearing in a court of justice, 
as a witness against an ancient enemy, is not to be 
found in the whole wide range of popular legends, 





BRITISH ARCH.ZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION, 

WE publish, below, a letter from our former cor- 
respondent—Mr, Guise, the President of the Glouces- 
tershire Society, — which disposes of the charge of 
“fabrication” so far as we are concerned ; and con- 
tains in itself a sufficient answer to such accusation 
inasmuch as it was directed against others :— 

August 3lst. 

Ir was my intention to have retained the incognito 
which I assumed in my first communication to you; 
nor should I have been induced to lay aside that 
disguise, had not your last number made the indis- 
creet avowal of the source from whence your in- 
formation was derived—by your allowing yourself to 
be taunted into the admission that “ the statement 
in question came from an officer of the Gloucestershire 
Society.” Now, Sir, that at once drives me into a 
corner; there being but three gentlemen who can 
come under the denomination of offcers,—viz. the 
President, Vice-President, and Secretary :—and, as I 
know that the two last have disowned any knowledge 
of the article referred to, or of the writer, I am at 
once singled out as the offending individual. Under 
the circumstances, then, I think it better at once to 
throw off ali further pretence of concealment; and 
not only to avow myself the author of the paragraph 
in question, but, at the same time, to declare my 
determination to uphold and maintain every tittle 
of the facts there advanced. For confirmation of 
those facts, I appeal to the “counter statement” lately 
published by Mr. Wright; which is, I think, as com- 
plete a substantiation of all the causes of complaint 
urged against Mr. Pettigrew as could have been 
desired—softened down, of course, to suit their view 
of the case. Still, the main facts are essentially as 
I stated them ; in spite of some little quibbling upon 
matters of detail, which is altogether beside the 
question, and unworthy of special contradiction,— 
though quite capable thereof. It isacknowledged that 
Mr. Niblet was somewhat “ abruptly” put down,— 
and that there was a fracas at Cheltenham between 
Messrs. Gomonde and Pettigrew. Now, this is the 
whole gist of our charge: coupled with the facts that 
an apology was demanded and not made—in con- 
sequence of which Mr. Pettigrew’s behaviour was 
publicly censured ; and that the course pursued by 
myself, as President of the Gloucestershire Society, 
upon that occasion, met with the approval of that 
body,—as proved by an unanimous vote of censure 
which was passed upon Mr. Pettigrew at a meeting 
of the Gloucestershire Archzologists, held on the fol- 
lowing Tuesday, and duly entered upon the books of 
the society. 

Now, with regard to my publication of the original 
* statement :"—I was induced to it by having read, 
in one of the morning papers, an account of the cir- 
cumstances, which did not appear to place the pro- 
ceedings of the Gloucestershire Society in a fair point 
of view; and, as I was the individual who figured 
most prominently upon the occasion, I felt it due to 
myself, as well as to the gentlemen with whom I acted, 
that the public should be put in possession of the 
real facts of the case. I, therefore, without any com- 
munication whatever with any member of our Society, 
sent to you, Sir, the statement which you inserted, 
with the private guarantee of my signature for the 
truth of the facts therein advanced. 

It may be asked, why I adopted an anonymous 
style of communication? My reply is, Sir, (as I 
informed you at the time), that I was unwilling to be 
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dragged personally into a newspaper wrangle. My 
statement was written solely for the purpose of justi- 
fying the course which we had found ourselves com- 
pelled to pursue ; and I had no desire, by publishing 
my name, to challenge the torrent of abuse and in- 
vective which I plainly foresaw would be hurled 
unsparingly at the head of the offender. This I 
see no reason to dread or deprecate any longer—we 
are strong in public opinion and an impregnable 
position. The late Resolutions passed by the London 
Association, upholding their Vice-President in all 
the acts of his administration, at once transfer our 
quarrel from the individual to the body :—the result 
of which, I have reason to believe, will be a very 
extensive secession from their ranks, not only in this 
county but elsewhere. I have, myself, received 
more than one letter from gentlemen of rank and 
station, altogether unconnected with either of the 
London archeological bodies,—and one from a 
strong supporter of the Association,—highly approy- 
ing of the course pursued by the Gloucestershire 
Society. 

I have no wish to use harsh terms in allusion to 
a public body—though I must say that the charge 
of “scandalous fabrication” would fully justify the 
retort uncourteous. What do they mean by “scan- 
dalous fabrication’? Why, every word that has been 
written by me may be substantiated upon oath, if 
necessary. The adoption of such terms is not 
admissible amongst gentlemen; and carries with it 
neither weight nor conviction—but rather the con- 
trary. I denounce the employment of all such vitupe- 
rative epithets, as unworthy, uncivilized and uncon- 
vincing. I can scarcely help laughing at the blind 
attack upon the ‘ Archeological Institute.’ That hob- 
goblin of their own raising seems perpetually to haunt 
their fevered fancies: —but how childish and unphilo- 
sophical all this is! The Institute had no sort of 
communication with us, either before or after the 
congress at Gloucester. I never received a letter 
from any officer of the Institute in my life, that 
I am aware of :—and, though it is true that lama 
member of the Institute as well as of the Associa- 
tion, yet I can declare that I was swayed by no 
special prejudice in favour of the first-mentioned 
body. The majority of the Gloucestershire Society, 
including Messrs. Gomonde and Niblet, are, I believe, 
attached to the Association — though how much 
longer they may continue so is perliaps questionable. 
As to the flourish about the “late most successful 
congress at Gloucester,’ I think Mr. Pettigrew and 
his party may say, with Pyrrhus, “One more such 
victory—and we shall be ruined!” 

I have now done with the British Archeological 
Association :—and, in thus leaving the matter to the 
judgment of the public, I can safely say that the 
only crime imputable to the Gloucestershire body 
is the very serious one of having an independent 
and resolute spirit—that will not brook dictation and 
impertinence from a body of strangers. 

J. W. Guise, 
President of the Gloucestershire 
Archeological Society. 

We have printed Mr. Guise’s letter exactly as it 
reached us—including the expression which taunts us 
with indiscreet avowal; because we have a few words 
to say to the writer on that subject. In making this 
second communication with his name, Mr. Guise has 
only done that which he was bound to do for our 
exoneration. We published his first letter anony- 
mously, as he desired ; satisfied, as we have all along 
stated, that his position gave him access to the facts,— 
though we had no personal acquaintance with him 
which should give to his statement any influence 
with us beyond what it derived from its truth. 
But the moment we were charged with “ fabri- 
cation” in respect of that statement—an impu- 
tation to which, when once made, our hesitating 
to quote our authority gave colour, with those 
to whom our character is not a sufficient answer— 
we felt that Mr. Guise should waive objections 
of mere personal delicacy and come to our rescue. 
Luckily, there are few with whom a mancuvre 
80 discreditable would tell injuriously for ourselves ; 
but still, with those who desired to believe in it, the 
assertion had the benefit of our silence. Mr. Guise 
gives as his reason for desiring to be incognito that he 
wished “to avoid the torrent of abuse and invective 
which he plainly foresaw would be hurled at the head 





of the offender.” When that torrent of abuse—which 
we stood in the gap to receive, in his place—took the 
shape of a direct attack upon our éruth, we had a 
right to look confidently to our correspondent for that 
defence which rested with only him—and which his 
letter of to-day makes complete ;—more especially 
since the vote of censure passed by the Society of 
which he is President had relieved him from any 
exceptional attitude as an accuser of the Association. 
We hope, for the credit of Mr. Guise’s chivalry, that 
we owe the present step rather to his sense of what 
we were entitled to at his hands, than to any feeling 
that our indiscretion had left him no alternative. At 
any rate, his letter disposes of the case of the anarche- 
ologists;—who have added the loss of Gloucestershire 
to that of their tempers. 

To the anarcheologists themselves we have yet a 
word or two to say. They who bring charges of 
falsehood should be very careful to avoid the ap- 
pearance of manceuvring,—which is a species of un- 
truth. In that obscure portion of the paper report- 
ing them which is headed “ Erratum,” the word 
“* misrepresentation” is—in a subsequent Number— 
quietly substituted for “ fabrication,” as applied to 
Mr. Guise’s statement. Now, not to mention that 
a substantive and significant charge like the one 
in question, made in a conspicuous part of a period- 
ical, cannot be repealed by the casual notice of an 
“ Erratum,” there is inferential evidence enough that 
this was no errafumatall. Look at the whole of the 
proceedings in this matter, as reported in the Lite- 
rary Gazetie! <A series of Resolutions, conveying 
gross accusations against others and reflecting incre- 
dible ridicule upon the Council of the Association 
itself, is published without the signature of any one to 
vouch for either the folly or the vice. President, Secre- 
tary, Proposer and Seconder alike shrink from the 
shameful responsibility of these tainted Resolutions. 
They are sent into the world without any one of the 
ordinary marks of authentication upon them. There 
is no other guarantee for their being the offspring 
of the Association than the foolish likeness which 
they bear to other proceedings of that doomed 
archeological family. —These anonymous Reso- 
lutions contain the apocryphal erratum. In nine 
cases out of ten, errata are either the blun- 
ders of the printer or the creatures of edit- 
orial haste.—The word “fabrication” is not a 
printer's error for “ misrepresentation.’’—Then, as 
to editorial haste in the present case :—here is a word 
which undergoes the deliberative process due to a 
formal Resolution ; in which words are weighed, and 
haste is excluded by the conditions of the proceeding. 
It is, afterwards, subjected to a variety of detective 
processes—deliberately copied, printed, and revised 
for publication in one part of the paper—and com- 
mented on by the editor in another. Miraculously 
eluding all these chances of exposure, and finding its 
way before the public, in spite of them, at last— 
it, singularly enough, turns up as a mistake in the 
following week, when nobody is looking for it; and 
the correction is recorded—not in the conspicuous 
place where the wrong word had made its etfect,— 
but in the corner where it was most likely that no- 
body would see it at all! If these gentlemen felt 
that they had used a stronger word than they could 
justify, why had they not the manliness to avow it 
openly,—in the proper place, instead of seeking 
to evade the wrong under the poor feint of an “ Er- 
ratum™? 

A wiser course has been, all along, open to them— 
had they been wise. A candid admission of a fault 
of temper, or of judgment, made at the time, when it 
was asked—or made since, when the refusal was found 
to be a new sore—would readily have healed all the 
differences that had arisen in Gloucestershire, and saved 
a county to the Association :—while it would have 
rendered unnecessary the violence of demeanour and 
crooked advocacy on which they have been driven 
to rely, in its place. Mr. Guise well remarks that 
the late Resolutions—which affect to give the sanc- 
tion of the general Association to the insults of which 
the provincial body had complained—contain, amid 
their puerile folly, the evidence of such an animus 
towards the gentlemen of Gloucestershire, as makes 
the original offence incurable in that quarter—and is 
a warning beyond the bounds of the county. This 
“playing at children” will shame many earnest and 
reasonable men out of their communion ; while the 





malice exhibited as mingling with their pla 
will deter others on more serious groundae aes 
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I a as Court, _~ Gloucester, Sept. 2, 

In your remarks upon t © proceedings of the 
British Archeological Association in your paper of 
the 29th inst., you say that no disavowal of the state. 
ment made on our behalf, in that of the 15th could 

pate > Cou 
have been made by our Society. Allow me briefly 
to explain to you under what circumstances thi 
disavowal was unwittingly made by myself, On the 
11th of August, we held a meeting of our Society at 
Gloucester,—part of the proceedings of which yas 
to pass a vote of censure upon Mr, Pettigrew ; and 
. ’ 
the understanding amongst ourselves was, that, as g 
body, we should allow the matter to rest there, and 
take no further steps unless compelled to do go by 
any proceedings of the British Archzological Ase. 
ciation. Supposing that this understanding would be 
acted upon individually by the members of the Gloy. 
cestershire Society, and not having the remotest ide, 
that it—the ‘statement—was written by the President, 
I unhesitatingly replied to Mr. Roach Smith, wher 
he wrote to me inquiring if that was an official state 
ment put forth by us, that it was not so. This dig 
avowal, however, by no means affects the correctness 
of the statement ; and you will see, by our proceed. 
ings of to-day, which I inclose, that we have nov, 
as a body, adopted it.— This letter may be made 
use of in any way you think proper. 
Tuomas Nipter, 

At a General Meeting of the Society, Thursday, 3rd Sep. 
tember, 1446,—the attention of this meeting having been 
called to certain resolutions of the British Archzologieal 
Association, published in the Literary Gazette of the 22nd of 
August last, referring toa statement inserted in the Athenewn 
of the 15th inst., and which had been sent to that Journal, 
by the President of the Society, for the purpose of correcting 
misstatements that had previously appeared in the morning 
papers,—It was resolved—1l. That the statement so made 
was entirely consistent with the view entertained by the 
Gloucestershire Society ; who had previously, at a meeting 
held on the 11th of August, expressed such opinion by 
passing the following vote,—‘t That the members of the 
Gloucestershire Archwological Society are sorry to be com- 
pelled to notice the discourteous conduct of Mr. Pettigrew 
during the Congress of the British Archeological Associa- 
tion in Gloucestershire.” 2. That the thanks of the Gloa- 
cestershire Archexological Society are especially due to their 
President, for taking so immediate and temperate a course 
in vindication of their proceedings. 3. That in the late Re 
solution of the British Archeological Association this meet- 
ing observes, with great regret, the term “ scandalous fab- 
rication” applied to the statement sent to the Atheneum -~ 
that they could have hoped that a general meeting of that 
Association would not have forgotten the courtesy usual 
amongst societies composed of gentlemen, nor have im! 
tated the offensive conduct indulged in by some of its mem 
bers during their late Congress. 


This completes the case against the Archaologiss 
in all its parts—the evidence having been provoked 
by themselves. The original statement, charged 
a “ fabrication,” is now signed with its author's name 
—and adopted by the Gloucestershire Society. ‘The 
Vote of Thanks to Mr. Pettigrew, for having pre 


served the harmony of the Gloucestershire Meeting « 


is answered by a Vote of Thanks to Mr. Guise for 
his exposure of the “ discourteous conduct” by which 
the former disturbed it! Now that the Association 
is driven from every one of the positions 80 rashly 
and indecently assumed for it, we shall not readily 
be betrayed into further discussion with a party using 
such weapons :—but we trust that the disgrace which 
has fallen upon their present attempt will serve ## 
warning to them not again to indulge in imputationt 
of falsehood on statements appearing in this pape 





SHELLEY’S HAMPSTEAD ADVENTURE. 


August 3 
You have rightly inferred that the story of Sher 
ley’s Adventure on Hampstead Heath has pes( ef 
correctly stated by the author of ° Pen-ani-l 
Sketches of Poets, Preachers and Politicians’ Bi 
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ach adventure did occur, nevertheless. Turn 
to the Literary Examiner, p- 119; and you will find 
+ related by the more graphic pen of Mr. Leigh Hunt 
° ficient authority. The subject of the article is 
“The Suburbs of Genoa [where the writer was then 
iving] and the Country about London,’ [where his 
eon heel was]. Speaking of the House on the 
or" where the Kit-kat Club met, he Says, in his 
delightful way—* That house has a series of histo- 
F belonging to it. In the first place, it was the 
a of the summer meetings of the Kit-kat Club 
yo consisting of Steele, Addison, Congreve, 
Garth, Vanbrugh, and other wits and great whigs. 
When Steele was hiding from his duns in a cottage 
on Haverstock-hill (which is still extant), they used 
to call for him by the way and take him up. After 
this, Richardson made it the scene of one of Cla- 


rissa’s flights: on which account a Frenchman is said 
to have made a pilgrimage on purpose to see it. 
It was likewise an inn known by the name of the 
Upper Flask. Being afterwards converted into a 


private dwelling-house, it became the residence of 
George Steevens, the commentator on Shakspeare ; 
who used to walk to London every morning to cor- 
rect the press) But another anecdote remains, not 
the least in interest. Some years ago, when the 
house was occupied by a person whose name I forget 
(and I should suppress it in common humanity if I 
didnot), I was returning home to my own, which was 
atno great distance from it, after the Opera. As I 
approached my door, I heard strange and alarming 
shrieks, mixed with the voice of a man. The next 
day, it was reported that Mr. Shelley * * had brought 
some “ very strange female” to the house, no better 
of course than she ought to be,—the consequences of 
which were of course no better than ¢hey ought to 
be,and what decent imaginations might guess. Alas! 
their decent imaginations would never have got at 
the truth, had they carved it and christianed it till 
doomsday. The real Christian had puzzled them. 
Mr. Shelley, in coming to our house, that night, had 
found a woman lying near the top of the hill, in fits. 
It was a fierce winter night, with snow upon the 
ground; and winter loses nothing of its fierceness at 
Hampstead. My friend, always the promptest as 
well as the most pitying on these occasions, knocked 
at the first houses he could reach, in order to have 
the woman taken in. The invariable answer was, 
they could not do it. He asked for an out-house to 
put her in while he went for a doctor. Impossible. 
Invain he assured them she was no impostor,—an 
asurance he was well able to give, having studied 
something of medicine, and even walked the hospitals, 
that he might be useful in this way. They would 
not dispute the point with him ;—but doors were 
closed and windows were shut down. Had he lit upon 
worthy Mr. Park, the philologist, he would assuredly 
have come in spite of his Calvinism. But he lived 
too far off. Had he lit upon you dear B n, or 
your neighbour D——e, you would either of you 
have jumped up from amidst your books or your 
bed-clothes, and have gone out with him. But the 
paucity of Christians is astonishing, considering the 
number of them. ‘Time flies ; the poor woman is in 
convulsions,her son, a young man, lamenting over 
her, At last, my friend sees a carriage driving up to 
thouse at a little distance. The knock is given; 
the warm door opens ; servants and lights put forth. 
Now, thought he, is the time. He puts on his best 
dress,—which anybody might recognize for that of 
the highest gentleman, as well as an interesting indi- 
Vidual ; and plants himself in the way of an elderly 
person who is stepping out of the carriage with his 
fnily, He tells his story, They only press on the 
r. ‘Will you go and see her?’ ‘No, sir, 
there’s no necessity for that sort of thing, depend on 
t:—impostors swarm everywhere :—the thing cannot 
be done: — Sir, your conduct is extraordinary.’ 
Sir cried Mr, Shelley, at last, assuming a very 
nt appearance, and forcing the flourishing 
householder to stop, out of astonishment, ‘I am 
‘ony to say that your conduct is not extraordinary ; 
and if my own seems to amaze you, I will tell you 
something that may amaze you a little more, and I 
hope will frighten you. It is such men as you who 
madden the spirits and the patience of the poor and 
Wretched : and if ever a convulsion comes in this 
country (which is very probable), recollect what I 


tell you—you will have your house, that you refuse 





to put this miserable woman into, burnt over your 
head.’ ‘God bless me, sir! Dear me, sir!’ ex- 
claimed the frightened wretch ; and fluttered into his 
mansion. The woman was then brought to our house, 
—which was at some distance, and down a bleak path ; 
and Mr. S. and her son were obliged to hold her till 
the doctor could arrive. It appeared that she had 
been attending this son in London, on a criminal 
charge made against him,—the agitation of which had 
thrown her into the fits on their return. The doctor 
said that she would inevitably have perished had she 
lain there only a short time longer. The next day, 
my friend sent mother and son comfortably home to 
Hendon ; where they were well known,—and whence 
they returned him thanks full of gratitude.” 

I need hardly, Sir, point out the discrepancies of 
these two statements; nor how little value is to be 
attached to the ‘Sketches’ of one who holds the pen 
with so loose a hand as the author of the book you 
have reviewed. The “young woman,”—who is pretty 
broadly insinuated to have been of the lowest class of 
women who * perambulate the streets after night- 
fall,” on the brink of starvation, and get hoarse voices 
—was old enough to have a son “a young man.” 
Her residence was Hendon,—some six miles, at least, 
out of London ; an inconvenient location enough for 
one whose calling was that of a street-walker. In- 
stead of the “ quiet adjustment of her drapery,” and 
the “ making up her mind that no more relief was 
forthcoming”—the throwing off the cloak of impos- 
ture, in short, which the ‘ Sketcher’ insinuates,—we 
have Mr. Leigh Hunt's testimony that the poor 
creature was carried to his residence: where the fits 
continued so violently that Mr. Shelley and her son 
were obliged to hold her till the arrival of the doctor; 
who said “ she would inevitably have perished had 
she been exposed to the inclemencies of the night 
only a short time longer’’—to that air which the 
‘Sketcher’ tells us “ was no bad aid to recovery from 
syncope!” The whole statement is, indeed, a jumble 
of contradictions. In the very breath in which it is 
admitted that “animation was suspended,” it is as- 
serted, with a sort of side thrust of the tongue in the 
cheek, that the woman’s “ deglutition was better than 
could be expected.” Mr. Leigh Hunt fixes the time 
—after the Opera on a fierce winter’s night, with snow 
on the ground. The ‘Sketcher’ says it was rather a 
late hour; and that he had crossed the “fine fields” 
from Highgate to Hampstead. The fields are “fine,” 
it is true; but no man in his senses would have 
dreamed of crossing them on a winter’s night, when 
there was a good hard road before him. In those 
days, indeed, the field way in winter was scarcely 
passable,—if it be so now. 

Syivan SoutuGate. 








FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


Turin, August 22. 

You would imagine this generally quiet city about 
to send its population to the wars ;—every other man 
is an officer or soldier who struts about with all the 
importance of military station. The fact is (and 
your readers who have not packed their portman- 
teaus for foreign tours may be glad to know it), 
a camp, to contain 40,000 men, is forming about 
twelve miles from Turin ; and reviews, on an exten- 
sive scale, will commence at the close of the month, 
and continue until the end of September. The 
Yourt will be present ;—and, from all that I hear, 
all means will be taken to render the military spec- 
tacle as imposing as possible. On my way hither— 
over the St. Bernard and down the Valley of Aosta 
—I passed hundreds, or rather thousands, of soldiers, 
who were marching towards Turin. 


examining the glaciers. 
were seldom seen so easily or favourably. 


to descend into the valleys ;—and, as an instance of 
the rapidity of their motion, I may mention that the 
Glacier de la Brenva,—which descends from the south 
of Mont Blanc to the Allée Blanche,—has advanced 
twenty-five yards in two months! It presents, now, 
a magnificent spectacle ; thrusting its huge icy spires 
completely across the valley, and threatening to take 
possession of the opposite bank. You may have 
heard, or read in foreign papers, that the heat has 
been so excessive as to have melted the snow, or 


At Chamonix, | 
I met Professor Forbes,—hard at his old labour of | 
He told me that the latter | 
The} 
extraordinary heat of the summer had caused them | 


rather ice, on the summit of Mont Blanc. Such 
statements I read in German papers; and was half 
prepared to see the monarch attired in a sable robe. 
But not so.—White as ever, he rises magnificently 
over the Vale of Chamonix; showing no disposition 
whatever to change his name,—or put off the crown 
with which 
They crowned him long ago, 
On a throne of rocks, ina robe of clouds, 
With a diadem of snow. 

The march of improvement is extending to Sardi- 
nia. Ina few years—five at the utmost—the rail- 
way will be completed from Genoa to Turin ; and 
another is contemplated to Lyons. A clever Belgian 
engineer has made surveys; and declares that a tun- 
nel seven English miles in length will pierce Mont 
Cenis,—and that the engineering difficulties are by 
no means insurmountable. Such a tunnel, if ever 
completed, will surely be one of the world’s greatest 
wonders! The principal streets and shops in Turin 
are now lighted at night by gas made from Newcastle 
coal!—_The latter is shipped to Genoa; and costs, 
including carriage to Turin, 3/. 3s.2d.a ton. Atthe 
beginning of October next, the whole city will be 
illuminated by gas. How the priests,—-who swarm 
here,—like these innovations, I know not:—but, asthe 
railway whistle will ere long be heard at the doors of 
the Vatican, they are, I presume, reconciled to the 
changes. The celebrated armoury here—formed 
principally from the collections in Genoa—has been 
lately enriched with several beautiful and rare suits 
of armour. The catalogue now contains upwards of 
8,000 objects ;—comprising every species of offensive 
and defensive weapon used during the middle ages. 
There is a shield worked by Benvenuto Cellini, which 
would make the fortune of a Wardour-street curio- 
sity vender. It is wonderful, indeed, in its workman- 
ship! No catalogue has yet been printed of the 
pictures contained in the Royal Gallery; although 
they amount to 1,900, and comprise several of great 
excellence. I had the pleasure of being conducted 
over the Royal Observatory by M. Plana, Astronomer 
Royal. The instruments are of the most perfect 
construction ; and comprise all necessary for astrono- 
mical and magnetical observations. But you will 
regret to hear that, although a liberal sum was readily 
granted to M. Plana for the purchase of these and 
any others which he might require, the small annual 
amount of 120/. is refused to pay assistants; and, 
consequently, the instruments are lying unused, 
except upon extraordinary occasions— when M. 
Plana is desirous of making some special observa- 
tions. This, at a time when the governments of so 
many countries are combining to develope, if possible, 
the mysteries of terrestrial magnetism, is matter for 
deep regret. c.R.W. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Tne arrangements for the forthcoming meeting 
of the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science are now tolerably complete. Prince Albert 
has expressed his intention of being present at the 
General Meeting on Thursday evening next,—and 
visiting all the Sections in detail. It is expect- 
ed, too, that the vice-presidents who live in the 
adjacent counties — viz. the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, the Bishop of Oxford, the Speaker, 
the Marquis of Winchester, Lord Yarborough, Lord 
Ashburton, and Sir G. Staunton—will be present ; 
together with many of the surrounding gentry. Se- 
veral gentlemen of the town and neighbourhood 
have hospitably opened their houses to receive the 
| foreigners eminent in science who may visit the 
| meeting. Ample accommodation will, it appears, be 
found for all the Sections. ‘The South-Western 
Railway has put all its available rooms at the ser- 
vice of the Association for its meetings; and sub- 
scribed about one-half of the whole reception fund 
—viz. 1007. The South-Western Steam Navigation 
Company has placed at the disposal of the Council 
one of its steam-vessels, for the purpose of conveying 
the members on a marine geological excursion to 
the Isle of Wight, on Saturday; and the Ordnance 
authorities have granted them a free access to all 
the stores, &c, at Portsmouth and Gosport. The Lo- 
cal Committee have been active in making arrange- 
ments with lodging-house keepers, to prevent exor- 
bitant charges ;—and it may be convenient to some 
of our readers to know that Mr, Collings, of 162, 
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High-street, is appointed as their clerk, in Southamp- 
ton, for the registration of lodgings; on the understand- 
ing that he shall inspect every house registered, so 
that he may be able to recommend those that are 
convenient and at moderate charge. — The fol- 
lowing discourses will be delivered to the evening 
meetings, in the Victoria Rooms, at 8 p.m.:— on 
Thursday, the 10th, the President’s Address, by Sir 
R. I. Murchison; on Friday, the 11th, ‘On the 
Fossil Mammalia of the British Islands,’ by Prof. 
Richard Owen; and on Monday, the 14th, ‘ On 
certain points in the Geology of America,’ by Charles 
Lyell, Esq.—While on the subject of the Associa- 
tion, we must express our hope that some means will 
be adopted by the officers of Sections by which the 
puffing off of patented inventions, under the disguise 
of new communications, will be prevented. This 
has been most glaringly evident, for some years past, 
in the Mechanical Section ;—whilst we have also 
regretted to find that papers which have been printed 
in several periodicals have been read as new com- 
munications in both the Chemical and Physical See- 
tions. These things should be carefully guarded 
against. 

Last week, the Royal Assent was given to the Act 
for encouraging the establishment of public baths and 
washhouses in boroughs and parishes, by the aid of 
loans effected on the responsibility of the public rates. 
Asimilar Act for Ireland became law,at the same time. 
These beneficent establishments, of which the prin- 
ciple has been gradually gaining root and extension, 
are thus admitted amongst the formal institutions of 
the land. Of the provisions of these Acts generally our 
readers are already informed [ante, p. 581] ; and for 
those who desire to make more particular acquaint- 
ance with their details, or assist in applying them, the 
Committee of the City Society have published the 
Act for England, with plain directions and forms for 
putting it into execution. 

It may be convenient to some of our readers that 
we should mention that the East India Company's 
Museum is closed to visitors till the 30th inst.,—for 
the purpose of making improvements in the accom- 
modation, as well as completing the new geological 
room for the exhibition of the numerous specimens 
of fossil remains, &c., brought from Central India. 
To these a large collection has recently been added 
by the researches of Dr. Falconer and others in the 
Himalaya Mountains.—The British Museum has 
been closed for a few days, for cleaning and repairs ; 
and on its re-opening, next Monday, some new rooms 
will be thrown open,—amongst which is that set apart 
for the collection of British antiquities to which 
Lord Prudhoe has been so liberal a contributor. The 
time of admission will, then, be limited again to the 
hours of 10 and 4:—it having been found that very 
_ persons visit the establishment after the last 

our. 

The Annual General Meeting of the members of 
the College of Chemists was held on Monday last, 
in the Institution, Hanover-square— Mr. Cabbell 
presiding, in the absence of the Earl of Clarendon. 
The Report stated, with regard to the laboratory, 
that the total cost of the building will exceed the 
original estimate—amounting to 5,000/. Mr. Blake- 
more, the Member for Wilts, had offered to supply 
500/. on fifteen other gentlemen subscribing 1000. 
each; and by this means, the sum of 2,000/. had been 
raised, under the denomination of the Blakemore 
Fund—being distinct from the general building fund. 
The laboratory department will, it was said, be fully 
opened in October next. The Report added, that, 
through the instrumentality of his Royal Highness 
Prince Albert, negotiations had been concluded with 
the Prussian government, by which, in the event of 
the college not succeeding, Herr Hoffman will be per- 
mitted to continue his professorship at Bonn. The 
meeting, afterwards, proceeded to the election of its 
office-bearers ;—when his Royal Highness Prince 
Albert was re-elected President. 

The Gazette of Tuesday last contains an Order of 
Council, setting forth the particulars of the literary 
treaty with Prussia, whose conclusion we were the first 
to make public, [ante, p. 581]. We have already 
acquainted our readers with the principal provisions 
fl sy" measure in question, [ante, pp. 734 and 

The Builder furnishes some particulars relating to 
the three new public parks just opened in the muni- 





ficent town of Manchester. They have cost, it seems, 
about 35,0007. Three composition statues have been 
contributed by Mr. Armitage, of Sheffield, and placed 
in appropriate situations. The grounds are all well 
tile-drained; and provided with fixed and move- 
able seats, side walks, gymnasia, archery butts, play 
grounds, May poles, &c.,—and, what are still more 
wanted in our own metropolitan parks, drinking 
wells and other conveniences. They are well laid 
out with trees, shrubs, plants, &c.; and have been 
declared to belong exclusively to the working classes 
—although the authorities have not failed to supply 
them all with well-appointed carriage-drives.— 
Elsewhere, we see it stated that property which it is 
conjectured may yield little less than 100,000/. has 
been recently bequeathed to found a University 
in Manchester. To this sum it is expected that as 
much more will be added by contribution :—and in 
a few years, it is said, Manchester may possess a 
University which, while not inferior to any existing 
establishment in the means of general education, will 
at once take as regards practical science an unrivalled 
position. 

The Paris papers mention the death, at Versailles, 
of the last surviving genealogist of the name of 
D’Hozier. 

The French Academy has made the award of its 
prizes to be given away at the approaching annual 
pnblic meeting of that body. The prize of eloquence 
is assigned to M. Henri Baudrillart, for his ‘ Eulogy 
of Turgot;’ and the Montyon prizes, for literary 
works of service to the cause of morals, have been 
gained by Madame Agénor de Gaspariu, Mlle. Car- 
pentier, Mdlle. Marbeau, M. Léon Feugére, and M. 
Gérusez. It should be added, to the credit of the 
women of France, that the medals earned by the 
three ladies in question are, in each case, the larger 
prizes. 

The Swiss papers mention that a large portion of 
the slope of the hill of Thun, near the village of 
Kandergrien, slid into the lake of the same name, 
and was swallowed up, on the 29th of July ;—the 
land-slip being exactly coincident with the shocks of 
earthquake felt in the environs of Cologne and along 
the bank of the Rhine. 

At Hanover, the well-known bookseller Herr 
Hahn celebrated, some days ago, the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the establishment of his house. The 
King sent to him, on the occasion, the insignia of the 
Guelphic order; this being, it is stated, the first in- 
stance in which the dignity has been conferred on 
one not noble, in Germany. On the same day, Herr 
Hahn presented to the Royal University of Athens 
a selection of books, amounting to 2,000 volumes. 

Letters from Copenhagen announce the death of 
the distinguished Danish legist Kjerneff, at the age 
of sixty-four. 

Baden-Baden, which has been so long one of the 
temples of Folly, would seem—if the chronicles of the 
place which the newspapers supply may be trusted— 
to have taken a tone and temper at once moral and 
practical. Of the former we gave a proof, a week 
or two ago,—in the alleged determination to thrust 
out the Spirit of Gambling, which had set up his tent 
beside the charmed waters of that pleasant city :—of 
the latter, we may offer an example from a travelling 
paragraph, which relates a sensible and business-like 
mode of ruling the issue of a duel. The code of the 
gaming table is, apparently, falling from its authority, 
with the threatened deposition of the gaming table 
itself. Two strangers, an Englishman and Prussian, 
quarrelled, according toa very common incident, over 
their play ; and agreed, in the usual course, to fire 
at one another, as the recognized means of settling a 
dispute. The Englishman was so lucky as to win 
the first fire—and so unlucky as to miss his adver- 
sary. The latter had only, now, to shoot his man 
at his ease; and prepared to take his aim, accord- 
ingly :—when the Englishman cried out, “ Stop!— 
stop!—I°ll buy your shot!” The first impression 
made was that of the novelty of the proposal—the 
second, that it contained the preliminaries of a mu- 
tually profitable transaction. The conditions of the 
arrangement were accordingly entered upon; and 
the two leading elements were——that the Englishman 
was rich, and the Prussian a good shot. The re- 
demption was valued at 1,000/. ;—and the parties re- 
turned to the city, alike satisfied with their bargain. 
The case is worth reporting: and we are glad it was 
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FINE ARTS 
NEW PUBLICATIONS, 

Minute Book of the Committee under whose Superine 
tendence the Subscription was raised, and the Statue 
in honour of the Duke of Wellington erected, in the 
City of London, a.D. 1844. Printed b in 
& Co. — 

Ir is not often that Committees, not Parliamen 

take the fancy into their heads of printing their pro. 

ceedings; but here we have an extraordinary deviation 
from the rule, in the shape ofa quarto volume contain. 
ing the full, true, and particular history of the equestrian 
statue, by Sir Francis Chantrey, of the Duke of 

Wellington, erected in front of the Royal Exchange 

It is printed by authority ; and the original man. 

script from which it is taken deposited, by a vote of 

the Committee, in the Library of the City of London 

The Preface is so short that we shall give it entire: 

—‘ For the origin and purpose of this record, it is 

only necessary to refer to the Minute of Proceedings 

of the 7th November, 1844, printed at p. 68. The 
erection of the statue gave rise to considerable pub- 
lic discussion; and it was deemed right to preserve 

a memorial of all the proceedings of the Committe: 

under whose auspices it was finally placed in front 

of the Royal Exchange, on the 18th of June, 1844, 

—the anniversary of the Victory of Waterloo.” 

The proceedings of the Committee extend over a 

period of nearly nine years;—the members met 

forty-nine times, and there was a difference or two 
of consequence before their labours terminated. 

From this volume, therefore, assisted occasionally 

by other materials, we shall endeavour to compiles 

short history of the Committee and the Statue. The 
subject is especially interesting at this moment ; for 
the City Wellington is the “ only begotten” of the 

West-End Wellington,—now about to stand for trial 

at the bar of public opinion, on the triumphal arch 

at Hyde-park Corner. 

The merit of suggesting the propriety of erecting 
astatue of the Duke of Wellington in the City of 
London is due, it appears, to Mr. T. B. Simpson;~ 
and the Committee, at their forty-seventh meeting 
passed a vote of thanks to that gentleman, “ for har- 
ing first suggested the statue, and for his zeal and 
activity in assisting to carry it to a successful issue.” 
The first meeting to carry out Mr. Simpson's sg 
gestion was a “ private meeting,” held at the Man- 
sion House, in the month of September, 1836. It 
consisted of thirty-three gentlemen, —the 
Mayor and Sheriffs, five aldermen, Mr. A. L, Jones, 
Mr. John Masterman, the Rev. Dr. Croly, &; 
not a lord or baronet, or even a City knight, being 
present on the occasion, The following requisite 
to the Lord Mayor was agreed to, at this meeting: 
—‘“ We, whose names are hereunder written, request 
your lordship will, on an early day, convene a publt 
meeting, to promote the erection of a statue of 
Grace the Duke of Wellington ; in testimony of th 
gratitude entertained for his indefatigable exertiou 
in promoting the improvements connected with 
building of London Bridge, and the approaches # 
the City of London and Borough of Southwark. 
Mr. J. R. Rainbow was then appointed hon. see 
tary,—and the meeting separated. 

The fifth meeting was held on the 11th of Oce 
ber, in the same year; when it was resolv 
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er. with such others as he may think desir- 
we 0d Fore that they will allow themselves to be nomi- 
abl, to the Committee; and also to hope for their pre- 
sated 7 occasion of the General Meeting,— 
watt On pishop of Canterbury —_ Bishop of Exeter 
Arch of Rutland Lord Rosslyn 
*rDevonshire @ Lord Hill 
of Richmond Lord Stanley 
of Newcastle Lord Bexley 
— of Westminster a aaah 
1 ir Henry Hardinge 
a ft Zalnbury Sir James Graham 
_ of London Sir Herbert Taylor 
io of Winchester Sir Frederick Trench. 
From the minutes of the next meeting, it appears 
that Lord Rosslyn alone had acknowledged the com- 
icati nt to him,—so little interest was taken 
ynicatlon se ’ 
: et, west of Temple Bar, in the erection of the 
Wellington. But the testimonial had taken 
od and City subscriptions came in faster than 
Wet-End committeemen :—and it was evident that 
the amount subscribed, if not the testimonial to be 
gected, would at least be worthy of “ the first city 
inthe world.” With the return of the London sea- 
wn, newnames were added to the large body of sub- 
gribers. The Committee was enlarged, about the 
gmetime:—the Lord Mayor elect, Mr. Alderman 
lucas, Sir C. S. Hunter, Mr. W. Richardson, and 
Mr. J. G. Bridge were added at the sixth meeting ; 
Mr, Alderman Thompson, Mr. W. Jerdan, Mr. 
Charles Francis, Mr. Emanuel Silva, Mr. William 
Shadbolt, and Sir John Rae Reid, at the seventh; 
Sir Peter Laurie, at the eighth ; Sir Frederick Trench 
fourteenth, and the Duke of Rutland at the 
oa d ah - be ‘tie 4. . " 000! 
twenty-second. e subscription was above /, "9 
a a worthy of competition. 
Pb fifth ret held at the Mansi 

At the twenty- meeting, held at the Mansion 
House, on the 26th April, 1837, (a month after the 
dection of his Grace the Duke of Rutland,)— 

It ved that the Committee be summoned for a 
special Meeting, on Friday the 12th of May, at two o'clock; 
and that every member be particularly requested to attend, 
to take into consideration the expediency of coming toa 
decision upon the description of monument to be erected, 
and the best means of carrying it into effect. 

The Special Meeting accordingly took place on 
theday appointed; and the Minute Book tells us 
vho were present, and what was done on the occa- 
tion, But first let us give a list of the Committee 
asembled to determine what shape the testimonial 
thould take, and who should be employed to make 
itm Present. 

The Lord Mayor in the chair. 
The Duke of Rutland Rev. Dr. Croly 
i of a os > Ng Jones, ~~ 
Viscount Beresfo: . B. Simpson, Esq. 

lord Viscount Sandon W.R anion, — 

Sir Frederick Trench Rey. V. K. Child 

= ry! Hardinge by Pgs _ 

8, Hunter . G. Bridge, Esq. 

Sir Peter Laurie W. Shadbolt, Esq. 

Mr. Alderman Birch Thomas Farncomb, Esq. 

Mr. Alderman Winchester Charles Francis, Esq. 

Mr. Alderman Humphrey Charles Barclay, Esq. 

Mr. Alderman Lainson A. K. Barclay, Esq. 

a a > B. Burbidge, Esq. 

n Masterman, Esq. 3. Edgington, Esq. 

D,Salomans, Esq. . J. M. Rainbow, Esq. 
Thirty-one members in all,—and this was rather a 
turded meeting! The truth is, it had got wind, 
within the last three or four days before the Special 
Meeting, that this City Committee had become a kind 
fpacked one for Mr. Wyatt—and that it was likely, 
nother words, to terminate in a job. But let us 
hear what was done. “It was proposed,” says the 
Minite Book, “by Sir Peter Laurie, and seconded 
by Lord Beresford, and resolved unanimously,—That 
Taiate in honour of His Grace the Duke of 

Wellington be an equestrian statue.” This was act 
Noland now the plot begins to thicken. Let us 
bear the — pee again. ‘ It was moved by Sir 

tk Lrench and seconded by Dr. Croly—That 
w Coles Wyatt, Esq., who executed the 
Suestrian statue of George III. in Pall Mall East, 
tll be requested to state whether he is willing to 
e the execution of such a group and pedestal 
i the approbation of the Committee, for 
of money which may be at their disposal for 
. Purpose,—and within what time he will guarantee 
Nempletion.” This is exactly what was expected. 
amendment was, consequently, moved ;—which 
‘ l allow the Minute Book to relate as we find it. 
twas moved by Mr. Barclay and seconded by Sir 

La . y a m 
urie—That the name of Sir Francis Chan- 

‘ey be substi 

¥ substituted for the name of Matthew Coles 
vatt, Eeq.” This produced some consternation. 





Chantrey, it was said, was out of town—did he 
sanction this use of his name? Sir Peter Laurie 
replied, “ Most certainly: here is a letter from Mr. 
Allan Cunningham, offering, in the name of Sir 
Francis Chantrey, to undertake the statue.” ‘ But 
who will sanction Mr. Cunningham 2” said Sir Frede- 
rick Trench. “J will,” said Lord Sandon; “ what- 
ever Mr. Cunningham has written on this subject, Sir 
Francis Chantrey, I know, will sanction.” This was 
unexpected,—and gave a new turn to the proceedings; 
for Lord Sandon came with Mr. Wyatt's party, and 
was with them up to this moment. Then came the 
division. “Upon the amendment being put, there 
appeared for that resolution 14, against it 14:—on 
which the Lord Mayor (Mr, Alderman Kelly) gave 
his casting vote in favour of the amendment.” De. 
feated in this instance, another effort was made in the 
shape of another Resolution. “It was then moved by 
Mr. Salomans and seconded by Mr. Rainbow—That 
the names of Messrs. Westmacott, Wyatt, Baily, 
Rennie, Carew, and Campbell be added to the 
name of Sir Francis Chantrey in the preceding Reso- 
lution; and that they be requested,with him, to furnish 
designs forthe same.” This being negatived, the origi- 
nal amendment, substituting the name of Sir Francis 
Chantrey for that of Mr. Wyatt, was put and carried. 
There is no list of the division in the Minute Book ; 
but we subjoin it, that it may be deposited with 
the Minute Book of the Committee in the City of 
London Library :— 
For Mr. Wyatt. 
Duke of Rutland 
Earl of Wilton 
Viscount Beresford 
Sir Frederick Trench 
John Masterman, Esq. 
D. Salomans, Esq. 
Rev. Dr. Croly 
T. B. Simpson, Esq. 
W. Richardson, Esq. 
W. Jerdan, Esq. 
J. G. Bridge, Esq. 
Thomas Farncomb, Esq. 
B. Edgington, Esq. 
J. M. Rainbow, —.. 


For Sir F. Chantrey. 
Lord Viscount Sandon 
Sir Henry Hardinge 
Sir C. 8. Hunter 
Sir Peter Laurie 
Mr. Alderman Birch 
Mr. Alderman Winchester 
Mr. Alderman Lainson 
Mr. Sheriff Johnson 
Rev. V. K. Child 
W. Shadbolt, Esq. 
Charles Francis, Esq. 
Charles Barclay, Esq. 

A. K. Barclay, Esq. 
T. B. Burbidge, Esq. 
The Lord Mayor. 15 


Two declined voting—Mr. Alderman Humphery and 
Mr. R. Lambert Jones; why we will not stay to 
inquire,—but we have heard. 

At the next meeting, the twenty-seventh, Sir 
Francis Chantrey was present, stating— 

That he was willing to undertake the execution of the 
equestrian statue of His Grace the Duke of Wellington for 
the sum pf money which may be at the disposal of the Com- 
mittee. That it might be executed in five years, but he 
would not guarantee its completion in less than five. That 
in about two months he would be prepared to submit a 
number of designs to the Committee for their approval and 
choice of one as the model of the proposed statue. 

A deputation to His Grace was then appointed; 
and the following address agreed to by the members 
who were present :— 

To the Duke of Wellington. 

My Lord Duke,—The merchants, bankers, traders and 
others, of London, have thought it due to your Grace, for 
the great interest your Grace evinced in forwarding those 
splendid improvements which now adorn the City of London, 
especially those streets leading to London Bridge, to cause 
a subscription to be promoted for the purpose of erecting 
an equestrian statue of your Grace, in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of those great works, and in the centre of this 
great city. In this view, they have been aided by many 
noblemen and gentlemen. 

We, a deputation from the Committee who have the 
management of the plan, have been desired to make your 
Grace acquainted with the progress of their design. 

And we have also great pleasure in further informing 
your Grace that they have selected that eminent artist, Sir 
Francis Chantrey, to execute the work, hoping that your 
Grace will allow him to communicate with you as occasion 
may require. 

Thomas Kelly, Lord Mayor. 
Rutland. Frederick Trench. 
Matthew Wood. Richard L. Jones. 
Charles Barclay. J. M. Rainbow, Hon. Sec. 


Here is a copy of the Duke's answer :— 

My Lord Mayor and Gentlemen,—I have been much 
flattered by the honour which has been done me by the 
merchants, bankers, traders, and others, of London, in 
having determined to erect an equestrian statue of me in 
the centre of the city ; aided, as they have been in the ex- 
ecution of this project by other noblemen and gentlemen. 

I was the minister of the late King; and I did no more 
than my duty upon the occasion to which you have been 
pleased to refer, in promoting, to the utmost of my power, 
the views of the King, his government, and of Parliament, 
by assisting the City of London to complete their magnificent 
work—London Bridge, and the approaches thereto on both 
sides of the river. 

I performed this duty zealously, as I have all others on 
which I have been employed in the public service; and it 
is gratifying to me to know that my conduct, upon that 





occasion, attracted your attention, and gave you satisfac- 
tion. WELLINGTON, 

So soon as the agreement with Sir Francis Chantrey 
was signed, the Wyatt party ceased to take any 
interest in the statue; and we miss the names of the 
Duke of Rutland and Sir Frederick Trench in the 
meetings of the Committee. They return, however, 
—and for what we will presently show. In the mean- 
while, to make our explanation more clear, we shall 
extract from the Minute Book the following letter to 
the Secretary from Sir Francis Chantrey : 

To J. M. Rainbow, Esq. 
Southill, Biggleswade, 30th Dec. 1838. 

Dear Sir,—I have much pleasure in acquainting you, for 
the information of the Sub-Committee, that I have received 
a note, dated Hastings, 26th December, from the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, informing me that it has been a matter 
of high gratification to Her Majesty's Government to find 
themselves at liberty to appropriate towards the statue of 
His Grace the Duke of Wellington, about to be executed by 
me for the City of London, the brass ordnance which had 
been originally intended for a similar purpose in Dublin, and 
which is no longer required for that destination. 

The value of the metal alluded to may be computed at one 
thousand five hundred and twenty pounds. 

I remain, &c. F. CHANTREY. 

Two years intervened between the twenty-ninth 
and fortieth meetings of the Committee :—at the 
fortieth, summoned in consequence of the death of 
Sir Francis Chantrey before the completion of the 
statue, it was resolved,— 

That the executors of the late Sir Francis Chantrey be 
requested to inform the Committee in writing, after the 
Sub-Committee shall have inspected the work, the exact 
state in which the statue of the Duke of Wellington has 
been left by Sir Francis Chantrey. 


Part of the Sub-Committee’s report is worth 
extracting :— 

On entering the studio, they were shown a bust of His 
Grace the Duke of Wellington, cast in plaster of the size of 
the head intended to be completed in bronze; which bust 
the Committee were informed had received the finishing 
touch of Sir Francis Chantrey but a few days before his 
lamented decease. Opposite to this was placed what was 
understood to be the quarter-sized model of the complete 
statue,—the horse being in plaster, and the figure of the Duke 
stillin clay. At the end of the room was a model of the 
horse, of the full size,—and,as the Committee were instructed, 
in a state to receive the plaster which would form the 
mould in which the metal would be eventually cast.” 

Still more interesting is the following letter on 
this subject,—included in the Minute Book and 
addressed : 

To the Executors of Sir Francis Chantrey. 
Belgrave Place, Dec. 31, 1841. 

Gentlemen,—You desire us to report to you the progress 
made towards the completion of the equestrian statue of 
the Duke of Wellington for the City of London; we shall 
do this as correctly as we can. 

The quarter-size model of both horse and rider are fin- 
ished, and in plaster-of-Paris; for the figure of the Duke, 
which the Committee on Thursday saw in clay, has been 
since cast, and the group completed. The full-size model 
of the head o7 his Grace is also, as the Committee saw, cast 
in plaster. 

The full-size model of the horse, finished ere Sir Francis 
died, only requires to be cast into plaster to be ready for the 
preparation of the mould for the bronze. Of the horse 
the Duke said, when here for the concluding sittings of his 
portrait on the 3rd and 4th of November,—*‘ A fine horse, 
a very fine horse!” and with the model of his own head he 
was so much pleased, that he said to Sir Francis, ‘*‘ The bust 
for Oxford shall be made from it.” 

Such, in brief, is the condition in which the Wellington 
Statue for London is at present; and we have no doubt that, 
by continuing to work in our ordinary way, the whole will 
be completed in the time and in the terms of the agreement. 

We remain, &c. 
Henry WEEKES. 
ALLAN CUNNINGHAM. 

The following Resolution was then agreed to: — 

Resolved,—That it is the opinion of this Committee that 
the Reports from Sir Francis Chantrey’s executors, and of 
the Sub-Committee appointed to inspect the progress of the 
work, are such as to lead to the conviction that the execu- 
tors are fully enabled, with the assistance of Messrs, Cun- 
ningham and Weekes, to complete the statue of the Duke 
of Wellington ; and that they are therefore empowered to 
proceed with the work: such indorsement being added to 
the original contract as the legal advisers of the trustee 
shall consider necessary to insure the performance of it 
obligations. 

Well, the work goes on:—the statue gets talked 
about; and the rumour spreads, that the executors 
of Sir Francis Chantrey have far more metal from 
Government than the group requires, or they can 
possibly cast into a horse and man. The friends of 
Mr. Wyatt return to the Committee, after a five 
years’ absence (from 7th May 1838 to 3rd June 1843) ; 
and the following Resolution is put and agreed to :— 

Resolved,—That the Honorary Secretary be requested to 
write to the executors of the late Sir Francis Chantrey, 
requesting to be informed the weight of the metal given to 
the Committee for erecting the statue of the Duke of Wel- 
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lington in the City, and the probable weight which will be 
expended for the purpose of the statue. 

At a meeting a fortnight after (Mr. Wyatt’s friends 
again present), the following Resolution was put from 
the chair :— 

That whatever surplus may exist after the erection of the 
statue in the City, be transferred to the Committee for 
erecting a similar statue in honour of the Duke of Welling- 
ton at the west end of the town. 

On a show of hands, the Lord Mayor having de- 
clared the numbers to be equal, the resolution 
dropped. This West-End Wellington, for which the 
surplus metal was required, was Mr. Wyatt’s,—now 
about to be erected on the Triumphal Arch at Hyde 
Park Corner. We wonder what the Duke of Rutland 
and Sir Frederick Trench would say to a resolution 
put in their Committee for a transfer of the surplus 
money of their plethoric subscription to another staiue 
of the Duke! But why should we wonder ?—we know 
the answer. “The money subscribed (though more 
than double the amount of any other subscription 
for a statue raised in this country) is still too little.” 
See what perseverance may accomplish! Mr.Wyatt’s 
friends, still at work, obtain, at last, a portion of the 
metal for the West-End monument, —the surplus 
from the City Wellington being divided between Mr. 
Wyatt's group andthe Nelson Monument in Trafalgar- 
square ! 

Such is the history of a statue on which Chantrey 
is said never to have wrought —which was left 
incomplete at Mr. Cunningham’s death, and finished 
at last by the feeble fingers of three executors. The 
sum subscribed was very large,—11,619/. 11s. 11d.; 
the expenses, as we have heard and believe, were not 
very considerable, —1,120/. 14s. 11d.; and the money 
paid to Sir Francis Chantrey and his executors (to say 
nothing of the metal), 10,4897. 17s., was worthy of a 
better work than the equestrian statue of the Duke, 
before the Royal Exchange. We have often been 
induced to wish that Mr. Wyatt should have exe- 
cuted the City Wellington,—and not Sir Francis 
Chantrey ; and for this simple reason,—that we should 
never have heard ofthe West-End Wellington, and, 
instead of having two bad statues, we should have 
had only one. 


Five Art Gosste.—The National Gallery, we may 
mention, will be closed against the public on Friday 
next, and remain so till the 26th of October.—One 
or two additional bits of London gossip may be con- 
veyed in few words. The tesselated and asphalte 
pavement in the centre of the Royal Exchange is 
now removed, the Turkish stone that formed the 
pavement of the old building having been substituted 
for it:—Westminster Bridge “ is broken down,” ac- 
cording to the old song. which referred to one of its 
former neighbours; and is in rapid process of demo- 
lition :—and the shopkeepers of the Quadrant have 
petitioned Parliament to let them pull down the 
double sweep of colonnade, for their individual con- 
venience. 

The Morning Herald has a paragraph announcing 
the arrival of a vessel from Leghorn, having on board 
about thirty valuable paintings by the most eminent 
old masters, marble statuesand ornaments, and other 
choice articles of virtu—consigned to the Council of 
the Royal Academy. 

The members of the Committee appointed to con- 
duct a subscription for a monument to the memory 
of the late Mr. Michael Nugent, one of the ablest 
parliamentary reporters of the newspaper press, have 
terminated their labours. A tablet—in which is 
inserted a medallion likeness of the deceased, sculp- 
tured gratuitously, in marble, by Mr. Carew—and 
inscribed with a suitable record—has been erected 
in the cemetery at Kensal Green. 

Our readers are aware that the corporation of 
Etampes, the birthplace of Geoffroy St. Hilaire, have 
resolved to honour the memory of thegreat naturalist 
by the ereciion of a statue. Although this project is 
amply supported by the French Government and 
the eminent men of France, the Committee wish to 
render the monument yet more honourable by asso- 
ciating in the testimonial the scientific men of all 
nations. They consider that M. St. Hilaire’s Euro- 
pean reputation as a scientific naturalist justifies such 
an appeal :—and, accordingly, subscriptions are soli- 
cited from abroad, and received by the secretaries of 
the Academy of Sciences in Paris. 


The French papers mention that the Marquise de 





Mathan has presented to the town of Caen the vessel 
called the “Cup of William the Conqueror” :—and 
give some details descriptive of this antique. “The 
cup is silver-gilt—the workmanship remarkable: and 
the value is greatly increased by its being incrusted 
with ancient medals, in high preservation. These 
medals are thirty-five in number :—twenty-five within 
the cup, three round the stem, and seyen at the base. 
The central one is a Greek medallion, inscribed Ly- 
sandron-Laconos.” 

A recent number of the Munich Gazette contains 
a royal ordinance giving a new organization to the 
Academy of Fine Arts in that capital. Henceforth, 
the institution is to consist of a director, four pro- 
fessors of painting, one of sculpture, one of architec- 
ture, one of engraving, and one of Art-History. 
Besides these titular professors, there are to be mas- 
ters of anatomy, perspective, descriptive geometry 
and the theory of shadows, the elements of painting, 
—and finally a corrector; whose office is to direct 
the labours of the pupils in the work-rooms, and 
correct their studies. Each of the four professors of 
painting is to have a particular school; and the 
pupils who shall have studied drawing and painting 
from Nature will pass into one of these schools, to 
study design. 

In the same capital, the King has commissioned the 
architect, Von Klenze, to connect into one great and 
continuous line, by means of propyla in the ancient 
Greek style, the following buildings; which are, at 
present, detached, but standing in row :—the Basilica, 
the Palace of the Exhibition, the Glyptothek, and the 
old Pinakothek.—The Builder says that close tothe old 
Pinakothek of Munich, onan extensive piece ofground, 
the foundations for the new Pinakothek are being dug 
out. This structure—which will be one analogous to 
the old, although differing in style—is destined for 
specimens of modern German Art. The architect is 
Professor Voit. Its outer wall will be ornamented 
with a long row of pictures, for which Kaulbach has 
made the ,designs—being “ allegories of the history 
of modern German Art.” 

An interesting discovery was recently made on the 
domain of Harbourg, in Bavaria,—belonging to Prince 
d’Oettinger- Wallenstein. Workmen employed in 
making some excavations came suddenly on the 
basement of a large Roman villa; and, at asmall dis- 
tance from the spot, discovered the ruins of baths, 
the rooms of which were ornamented with fresco 
paintings in good preservation. Under the pave- 
ment and in the walls were pipes for the circulation 
of warm air,—similar to those discovered in other 
Roman ruins in Germany. The prince has given 
orders for laying bare these remains,—and for con- 
tinuing the excavations in all directions. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Mass in c for Four Solo Voices and Chorus; withan 
Accompaniment for the Organ or Pianoforte. Com- 
posed by Louis van Beethoven, Op. 86. D’Almaine 
& Co.—There are certain works which become hack- 
neyed before they are heard: owing to the reputation 
of their authors, which renders it impossible for them 
to be left in oblivion,—while some generic individua- 
lity makes execution under proper conditions, and 
judgment “from the proper angle,’’ almost equally 
impossible. This is eminently the case with all 
service-music—especially the modern Masses of the 
Roman Catholic Church. They are too important, 
and their musical forms are too largely developed, 
not to excite great curiosity and interest—yet still 
they rarely fail to disappoint public expectation when 
transferred from the Temple to the Concert-room. 
It is surprising that some measure has not been 
undertaken to meet the difficulty. Of course, any 
attempt to represent 

the long-drawn aisle and fretted vault, 
the films of incense rising at the altar, and the minis- 
trants with alltheir gorgeousand picturesque caparison, 
would be offensive to every person of taste and feeling; 
—yet something might still be done. It would not 
be difficult, for instance, when performing Masses, to 
attend to the divisions betwixt their several portions 
—to give the ear a pause of some minutes’ length at 
the conclusion of the ‘Gloria, the ‘Credo’ and the 
‘ Benedictus,’ instead of making one movement suc- 
ceed to another in unbroken sequence. Slight as 





this innovation appears, it would go f Wri 4 
heaviness of effect which now snteies ei 
ances of mass-music. Ten years ago, speculati 
like these would have been caviare; now. ho 
that Time and Place are recognized as havin — 
tain importance to the pledsures of the intel, 
if our hints “sink in the ground” go far as : 
performances to come, they may, at least, not be 
utterly valueless as assisting amateurs to class, an 
discriminate amongst, their impressions, 

Twenty years ago, this Mass of Beethoven's was 
treated as among the impracticable works, Noy it 
is everywhere to be heard ;—as our correspondent told 
us, in the Dom of Cologne—in the Warwick-strest 
Chapel—at Exeter-Hall—or sung by a choir of ama. 
teurs in private. Perhaps the French will “discover 
it” ere long! When it has been got by heart, like 
‘The Messiah,’ * The Creation,’ and ‘ Th Req hema? 

J r . e Wem, 
we shall have chapters written in praise of its wonder. 
ful beauty, and (by the transcendentalists) of jtg 
mystical meaning. Let us anticipate these t—0F, at 
all events, sketch out “arguments” for them, to be 
filled up by less busy hands on a future day, 

If only as the more complete work, this Mass ranks 
with us higher than Mozart's ‘Requiem.’ In placesit 
may be less charmingly voeal; but thereis nota trace 
in it of those insurmountable difficulties which Beet. 
hoven, hardened in his habits of defying the world 
and daring opposition, thrust into the * Missa Solen. 
nis.’ The theme of the ‘ Kyrie, though more placid 
than supplicating, places that movement high above 
any corresponding setting by Haydn or Mozat; 
while the entrance of the unaccompanied ério of voices 
on the words ‘ Christe Eleison,—and the subsequent 
modulations employed, by which the full chord of 
E major is not allowed to satisfy the ear until the 
climax of entreaty and suspense has been protracted 
—are in the highest style of art,—and also of dev 
tional fervour. The close of the movement, too, is 
excellent for its simplicity. 

The ‘Gloria’ is more generally known, owing to 
the use made of it by Mr. Gardiner, of Leicester; who 
has taken it from its place, misfitted it with English 
words, and inserted it in the pasticcio called ‘* Judah! 
Here let us call attention to the B flat, on the words 
* Adoramus te,’*—to the orchestral figure which 
enters at the ‘ Gratias agimus,’ as modern, without 
a touch of profanity,—to the ‘Qui tollis, wher 
the treatment of the words “ Suscipe deprecationem 
nostram,” not less new, is at once forceful and sacred 
to the most devout point of solemnity,—and to the 
final ‘dmen,’—as touches such as no hand save 
Beethoven’s has produced. The lingerers in Reli- 
gion, as expressed by Art—who choose to declare that 
Holiness fled the earth when the school of Palestrina 
became extinct—can hardly shut their ears to the 
meaning and feeling of these passages, however loth 
to be robbed of a pretext for bewailing the Past. 

“The ‘Credo,’ is, generally speaking, that move- 
ment, in a Mass, where the power of the composer cea 
be the most advantageously exhibited,—and, accorl- 
ingly, where the number of failures is greatest. This 
arises from the interest of the text ; which, whether 
treated in the dramatic or narrative form, affords 
scope for the loftiest thought and the most vigorous 
expression ; both tempered, so to say, by the Colle 
ditions of their exposition,—since the Oratorio wie 
may venture far more than he who is setting wort 
for the uses of religious worship. The student vil 
observe, in the composition before us, that, while the 
orchestral figures are as marked and striking a 
though they had to time an opera chorus, the vocal 
parts move so freely, while intoning the matters ¢ 
belief, as to give an air of recitation to the words, 
the highest degree appropriate : witness the phrass 
to * Deum de Deo’ (p. 34),—the admirable melody 
* Qui propter nos homines’ (p. 35),—and (passing, but 
not overlooking, the ‘Et incarnatus’), the whole 
treatment of the ‘Et resurrexit’ (pp. 42 to 4) 
which has always appeared to us of the "ey 
grandest possible style. Its instrumental phrases # 

* While dwelling, for the amateur, on the expression a 
this movement, we cannot but call upon the student t 
admire the contrast and charm produced by self-restral 
It is, now-a-days, the fancy, with all young writers, to satialé 
the ear with the full orchestra. Here, that magn! 
means of effect is used with as much variety, reserve, 
delicacy, as force. Throughout this whole mass, 4 grou? 
unaccompanied voices speaks, from time to time, a sept 
rately and distinctly as the quartets of wind or bras 
struments. 
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: exaltation equal Handel’s—while the 
tir pom ar that undisturbed ease and clear- 


peas, in conveying the meaning of the words, which 


are totally impossible where double counterpoint is 


employed. Yet, let those whose sole idea of science 
jig in the interlacement of parts look at the 
unison to the passage “et unam sanctar: Catholicam 

1 apostolicam ecclesiam,”—to the form of its accom- 
oa ent,—and to the manner in which, by spread- 
ing into full harnrony, that is made to conduce to a 
dimax, For such a setting of the holy text as this, 
re would give many a wilderness of grim semibreves, 

ing for orthodox ! The fugue on the words “ Et 
vitan’” is weaker, because more mechanical ; but, in 
the close, with its diminuendo of the solos and chorus, 
we find an effect analogous to that which has always 
grck us as so celestial at the close of Handel’s 
‘Glory to God in the Highest,’ (* Messiah’)—-name- 
ly, as if the strain of adoration and thanksgiving 
were vanishing Heavenwards.—The next division 
of the Mass, containing the ‘ Sanctus,’ the ‘ Pleni,’ 
the *Benedictus’ and the ‘ Hosanna,’ calls for the 
ast remark. In the first, however, we must point 
tothe rich harmonies of the unaccompanied voices. 
The ‘Benedictus’ is, perhaps, too long drawn,—but 
isfull of such masterly touches as only Beethoven’s 
hand could give. Those who have been accustomed 
to object to Mozart's Mass-music as hardly dis- 
tinguishable in tone from its composer’s serious 
stagewriting, may point to pages 76 and 77 for an 
eample of the contrary style—where the gravity of 
theantique church tones is entirely reproduced in 
conjunction with forms of melody essentially modern. 
Thus would we have the capricious progressions and 
crude harmonies of the Ancients employed ! 

Wenowcometo the ‘4gnus’:—the anziety of which 
semphasized by a stricter formality in the phrases 
of the movement than we find in any other part of 
the Mass. Let students who imagine that they are 
sublime when they are fragmentary, recognize the 
exquisite art with which the figurative phrase on the 
vord “peccata” (p. 83) is used to bring in the ‘ Dona.” 
Of this movement, as closing a great work, we can 
lardly say enough. Very nice execution is required, 
toavoid an appearance of bustle when repeating the 
word * Miserere’ (pp. 87, 88);—but from this passage 
tothe final chord, the simplicity of the composition 
exceeds its beauty. A more familiar phrase was 
never taken than the group of three notes (E, p and 
¢) which occurs p. 90, and is repeated four times— 
ach time with a different answer: yet who could 
desire it made more recondite, by sharp, flat, or un- 
satural interval? Lastly, a delicious unity of effect 
and satisfaction to the ear are given-by the return in 
the last few bars to the opening strain of the * Kyrie.’ 
Asthe rite was begun, so it is closed,—in devotion, 
meverence, and hope. 

The biographers of Beethoven do not lay much 
tess upon this Mass; and, as we stated at the outset, 
it has crept to its present high place, rather than 
keen installed there at once by such acclaim as re- 
cgnized certain of its master’s instrumental works. 
Ifwe have extended the above notice beyond what 
Susual with us, it is partly for that reason;—but 
attly, also, because we would fain call the attention 
of those whom it concerns to the possibility of exe- 
cating the interesting compositions of the Roman 
Catholic service in some other manner than is at pre- 
katadopted. To attend an act of worship for the mere 
purposes of criticism and curiosity, is an idea repul- 
are to all rightly-minded persons; yet to call for 
hdgment on a work of Art when wrested from its 
place its effects weakened and its proportions de 
Sryed_is unfair both to him who has created and 
tim who would fain appreciate and enjoy. 


BIRMINGHAM MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 

‘The Messiah,’ given on Thursday morning, at- 
tracted one of the most crowded assemblages ever 
tilected in the Town Hall—three thousand persons, 

Scomputed, having been present. The oratorio 
eo usual, for the last forty years !—by 

: Braham: and the length of his tenor-service, 
ud the number of the audience, gave this peculiar 

ance its special place in the annals of music. 

selection of Friday morning was full of interest. 
complete compositions were given—a Psalm by 
eles (his first essay,we believe, in choral writing,) 


“~iuother by Spohr (his last ),—and three movements 


Tro 








of the Missa Solennis of Beethoven; the ‘Credo’ and 
‘Agnus Dei’ being omitted,—owing, no doubt, to their 
extreme difficulty. In the Psalm by Moscheles, we 
have that excellence and ingenuity of construction 
which distinguish his chamber-music and hisconcertos ; 
but he is over-anxious to avoid commonplace. Certain 
passages in the opening bass solo are far-fetched; and 
some among the choral modulations are too close 
and exquisite to come out witha pleasant effect when 
given by masses. Further practice in this style of 
composition must make so sound a thinker aware 
that when voices are in question, the effect must be 
easy ; and that without this, the best science is thrown 
away. The contralto solo and chorus in §, are not 
amenable to this criticism. Here the melody flows 
more naturally, and the orchestral setting is rich and 
excellent. Parts of the final chorus, too, are very 
good: though it is too perpetually interrupted by 
pauses. In short, while it is evident that, as vocal 
writer, Mr. Moscheles is in search of a style, it seems 
probable——to judge from this Psalm —that, if he 
please to follow this new track, he will presently find 
one, which—we need not add—will be as good as it 
is individual. 

Nothing could be in more complete contrast with 
his work than the Hymn by Spohr :—which, if we 
may venture a succinct definition, seemed to us ail 
style and no idea. Smoothly, pleasingly written, and 
skilfully instrumented,—comprising one of its com- 
poser’s elegant duetts for mezzo soprano and tenor, 
and a quartett of ingenious device (not to say artifice), 
— it has, from first to last, an air of conformity with a 
set pattern and established receipt, which, we confess, 
makes it less welcome to us than much of the music 
that the select would call “ foolishness.” No objec- 
tion whatever could be brought against it save the 
total absence of freshness—and the familiarity in 
every turn of expression, every chord, every close— 





which made us feel, while hearing it, as though meet- 
ing the least interesting of old acquaintances, It is 
true that the Hymn stood the worst possible chance | 
of being appreciated, placed as it was, after the selec- | 
tion from the ‘ Missa Solennis.’_Of that we must now 
speak, since it is anything but an exhausted subject. 

The two first movements are beginning to be | 
known; and the ‘Kyrie,’ as we expected [ante, | 
p. 484] comes out almost as clearly as the ‘ Kyrie’ 
of the Mass in c. Those who committed themselves, 
on first hearing and no study, by accusing it of | 
want of melody, &c., now stand convicted of want | 
of patience,—and of presumption in deciding on a 
work inefficiently represented. The * Gloria,’ too, | 
with its superb opening and its marvellous ‘Qui 
tollis,’ is now understood. Understanding, however, 
does not imply execution. The solo singers—the two 
Misses Williams, Mr. Lockey, and Herr Staudigl 
—were as firm as possible ; but no magic can make 
the passages which they have to sing in the florid 
‘ Amen’ attainable with the ease and brilliancy de- 
manded by the composer; neither do we imagine will 
the fugue, in ‘Gloria Dei Patris,’ be ever quite cleanly 
executed, unless by a party of steam singers,—so un- 
gracious are the inner parts and so numerous and 
strange the accidental notes. The Birmingham 
chorus approached it—nothing more. It seems to us 
impossible to accept the ‘Pleni’ as written for solo 
voices; since the strength of the orchestra entirely 
drowns them,—whereas it would only support a choral 
quartett with proper emphasis, We should be glad, 
in explanation of what seems to us a gratuitous 
eccentricity, to have precise information on this 
point from some one who had assisted in the 
Vienna performances under the Master’s direc- 
tion. The ‘ Benedictus, as a whole, went better at 
Birmingham than in London ;—thanks in great part 
to the superior unction of Mr. Willy, who took violin 
obbligato, and to the area of the Town Hall being 
generally fitter for so vast a composition than the 
narrower space of the Hanover-square Rooms! Of 
course, neither Birmingham nor London perform- 
ance can compare with the one at Bonn,—for the 
simple reason that there the chorus had been made 
up of picked voices, selected with an express view to 
executing this Mass. 

We are sorry that we must close our remarks on 
Friday Morning’s Concert with matter less agreeable 
than praise ; but if the Birmingham Committee will 
have a magnificent organ and performances upon the 


than Dr. Gauntlett showed himself to be. His intro- 
duction was a paltry piece of preluding,—dry in sub- 
ject and unsteady in execution. The set perform- 
ances of Handel’s* Harmonious Blacksmith’ and the 
fugue by Bach were even less satisfactory. Dr. 
Gauntlett is a clever writer—and a very large con- 
troversialist: but he does not play well enough for 
the Birmingham organ, at the Birmingham Festival. 

There is no need to dwell on what may be 
called the “ fillings-up” of these morning perform- 
ances; introduced (do we not know it by heart ?) 
—to exhibit, now Harper’s trumpet, now Lind- 
ley’s violoncello, and now the flourishes of the 
Italian quire. Nor will the evening concerts of the 
Festival claim any very extended notice; made up as 
they were of stock pieces. The instrumental show- 
pieces were, on Wednesday, Moscheles’ * Recollec- 
tions of Ireland,’ played by its composer; on Thurs- 
day, his noble * Hommage & Handel’—in which Dr. 
Mendelssohn took part. On the latter evening, too, 
we had the treat of the ‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream’ 
music ;—the Wedding March being, of course, riot- 
ously encored. How the two-part song ‘ Ye spotted 
Snakes’\—charmingly sung by Miss Williams and her 
sister, and beautifully accom panied—escaped, it were 
hard to explain; unless it be on the hypothesis 
that our concert-goers, being accustomed to other 
‘ spotted snakes’ than these, are too devoutly constant 
to the old English glee to put up with the new foreign 
duett,—though never, surely, was duett written more 
exquisitely-romantic and faéry-like, and, to our poor 
judgments, more Shakspearian! A word or two of 
other novelties. Mr. Machin sung a rather clever 
hyper-German song by Mr. Hatton—who has chosen 
in his vocal productions to don the name of Czapek ; 
and Miss Hawes must be warned off Pischek’s pre- 
mises. If even he sung ‘The Standard Bearer’ of 
Lindpaintner once too often in London, it is unwise 
in her to make the addition to her repertory of 
a hackneyed ballad quite unfit for her. The band, 
on both evenings, was excellent;—and we feel all the 
pleasure of a fulfilled prophecy in pointing to Mr. 
Willy’s skill, energy and sensitiveness as a leader. 
He has more fire, and, as we have frequently ob- 
served, far greater propriety in phrazing, than any 
English violin-player of our acquaintance. Best 
of all, he will make progress—and accordingly 
does so. 

A few general remarks remain to be made, with 
regard to these Concerts. It is impossible, perhaps, 
when so vast a mass of music has to be crowded into 
the space of four days, nicely to proportion the 
morning and evening performances: but, on the 
present occasion, the latter must have been felt by 
all musicians to be seriously wanting in interest as 
compared with the former. Why was the chorus so 
sparingly called out? The ‘Hymn to Bacchus,’ 


| from the ‘Antigone’ would have been a most welcome 
| item in the concert scheme,—so would have been 


‘The Bridesmaids’ Chorus’ from Beethoven's * King 
Stephen,’ or some of the music from ‘The Ruins 
of Athens.’ Why were no madrigals sung? It is 
not our place here to make up concert-programmes : 
but unless something of a new spirit be brought into 
their confection, the entertainment will die out. At 
all events, the Birmingham Committee, and all other 
such committees, should religiously avoid taking for 
model the London benefit Concert ;—which avoidance 
has been shown to be possible both in the case of the 
Norwich Festivals, and of the coming meeting of 
the Three Choirs. Yet a more pressing reason for 
affording to these peculiar concerts the animation 
of choral music, lies in the great size of the Hall. 
This is not favourable to solo singers. The only 
voices which told, as voices, were those of Miss Anne 
Williams, Signor Mario and Herr Staudigl ;—the 
only words, English, French, German, or Italian, 
which we clearly heard were Madame Caradori’s. 
This Festival, again, revealed to us more clearly 
than any former one how fine an opening there is for 
rising talent. Mr. Lockey and our young countrywo- 
man just mentioned have both risen a step in their 
profession, simply by their freshness of voice and 
truth of style: let us hope that both will acknow- 


‘ledge it in the proper manner—which is, by 


diligent and careful study. Madame Grisi seemed 
more out of humour than voice, during the week ; 
and introduced only one novelty, the rondo from ‘I 


same, it is bound to provide a player more efficient | Lombardi, — which is not, as we have said, in her 
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Madame Caradori, we have been told, is 
about to retire. Where, then, are we to look for our 
prime donne? Mademoiselle Jenny Lind is not ubi- 
quitous, and seems to have a wise will of her own. 
We wish that our question might be answered from 
the Academy; but so long as pupils are made pro- 
fessors before their education is completed, that will 
hardly be, we fear. . 

We cannot take leave of the most brilliant, inter- 
esting, and successful provincial music meeting in our 
experience, without a hearty word in recognition of 
the exertions of Mr. Moscheles as conductor. No- 
thing more could have been done by bdton than 
was done by his. To say nothing of the business of 
the week itself, the preparations for such an exten- 
sive entertainment are more laborious than any one 
can imagine who has not, like ourselves, overlooked 
the cards of “a local committee” on similar occa- 
sions,—and been obliged to see how far, on the one 
hand, the immodest pretensions of artists, so-called, 
and, on the other, a little amateurship and a great 
deal of bustle, embroil and trouble a task neither 
profoundly mysterious nor hopelessly intricate, were 
but the right parties allowed to take the responsi- 
bility and the wrong ones kept at rest. We know by 
heart the troubles and temptations of these occasions. 
They are, after all, however, only those of poor 
humanity, whether at church or market; and we 
should not, therefore, have referred to them, save to 
give our greatest resident musician due praise—with 
our cordial farewell—on the occasion of his parting 
from the public of England. 


register. 





Sapier’s WeELts.—The new candidate, Miss Laura 
Addison, appeared here, on Wednesday, in a second 
character—that of Pauline in Sir Bulwer Lytton’'s 
‘ Lady of Lyons.’ This part made a stronger claim 
on her powers than that of Mabel last week. Her 
performance gave satisfaction to a crowded and re- 
spectable audience :—it was replete with feeling and 
poetic aspiration. It is, however, in the most violent 
parts of passion that this young lady is least success- 
ful ;—her physique not being yet sufficiently developed 
to enable her to rise easily to aclimax. Her efforts, 
accordingly, lead to exaggeration. This is a mere 
crudity—a want of ripeness—which time will 
cure. The last three acts of the play are such 
as severely to tax the powers even of the most expe- 
rienced performer, Miss Addison was meritorious in 
all three,—in the last two excellent. Fora maiden 
not yet out of her teens, her acting is, indeed, extra- 
ordinary and full of the best promise. There is no 
doubt that, at this house, she will continue to be an 
attraction. 


QueeEn’s.—Mr. Abington’s management here is 
drawing toaclose ;—the experiment, we fear, not having 
been so successful as might have been expected and 
was much to be desired. The fact seems to have 
been, that the manager has not been adequately sup- 
ported by his company ; and has, besides, committed 
the mistake of permitting leading business to be done. 
by subordinate performers. This is never safe with 
a new experiment, even when such assistance is intrin- 
sically strong. There has, also, been some want of 
good taste in the selection of pieces. It is high time 
that Maturin’s ‘ Bertram’ should be shelved. We 
shall be happy to learn, however, that we are 
mistaken,—and that the locale only is in fault. In 
that case, as a gentleman and a scholar, we shall 
be gratified to see Mr. Abington in an improved po- 
sition. He has gained some experience,—which can- 
not fail of being advantageous in a new venture. 





Surrey.—The legitimate drama is travelling south- 
ward. The Misses Cushman have here been enacting 
Romeo and Juliet, with Mrs. Haller and the Countess 
of Winterspin ;—and so successfully, that multitudes 
have been refused admission. Mr. Macready follows, 
on Monday next, with a series of Shakspearian parts. 
The new state of the law evidently operates to the 
improvement of the public taste;—from which much 
may be hoped in future. Such is the difference 
between monopoly and free trade, even in things 
dramatic ! 





Musicat Gossitr.—Certain strictures on cheap 
Concerts [ante, p. 691], with a defence of the dignity 


of artists who played for M. Jullien, have come back 
to us from the country, “ with protest.” When wan- 





dering forth from Covent Garden, it appears that M. 
Jullien (who had always a garden fancy, witness his 
gay days at the Jardin Turc and Tivoli in Paris) has 
a propensity for hypethral performances: lending 
his orchestra, and obliging his first-class artists to 
exhibit, in all manner of improper places,—at Zoolo- 
gical Gardens and other such monstrous resorts. 
Deponents complain, however, of his promising 
“ Beethoven’s c minor symphony —as performed in 
London,” — keeping the promise by an orchestra 
filled up with all manner of inferior executants. They 
appeal to the “ London papers”—our own especially 
—as the evil star under whose delusive influence these 
mischiefs have been fostered. We are obliged by 
the appeal,—since anything calling attention to such 
“ incoherent transactions” must do good to Art; and 
we need scarcely point out that, to our judgment, total 
silence were better than “ music dragged through the 
mire.” The law of the case, let us repeat, seems 
this. Whenever M. Jullien promises “a quail as 
performed at the French Court,” and only performs 
a quail as engaged cheap in St.’ Giles’s,—let pub- 
licity be given to it. In London, we are bound to 
say, he has committed no such vagaries ; and by his 
leaving off blue fire, earthquake effects, and such 
booth practices, one after the other, it is plain that 
though he cannot lead he will follow his public. 
Let all our provincial contemporaries, then, watch 
him closely,and when needful, “cry aloud!” Now, 
with regard to open-air performances, if the solo 
players execute good music, and do not exaggerate 
their effects (the latter is a very large “if’’!) we 
cannot see the harm thereof — however our chilly 
selves might prefer a comfortable room with good 
chairs. We have always had a lurking fancy that, 
from the play in the ‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream’ 
downwards, al fresco pleasures are a dismal sort of 
business, except in Italy; seeing that when one has 
ceased to be very young, draughts, rheumatisms and 
“other such vanities” make, as Scott said, a pain- 
fully-inereasing figure in the day’s diary. But the 
persons who ought to look to all these things are the 
last who ever seem inclined to do so—the artists 
themselves. They have power, when making their 
engagements, to make also conditions; and if they 
will not “ protect their mystery,’’ and are lured to 
commit folly by the buit of so many guineas more 
or less, there is too much fear that they will always 
find a public careless enough of aught but idle “sen- 
sation” to encourage them, and a Jullien clever in 
trimming his sails which way soever the wind blows 
to take advantage of their persuadability ! 

The establishment of the second Italian Opera has 
already done good,— if all tales be true. It has 
quickened activity in the “ old house;” which, indeed, 
must bestir itself, or throw up its game as regards 
music—the ballet world not offering too many re- 
sources just at present. Rumours are already abroad, 
of plenipotentiaries 

bloody with spurring, fiery red with haste, 

despatched to the feet of Mdlle. Jenny Lind. We 
shall possibly have Pischek, too, for two months’ ser- 
vice as baritone. Let us suggest fillings up :—Duprez 
for a few nights as tenor, in case a certain Signor Fras- 
chini at Vienna—well spoken of—prove unattain- 
able ora bad singer; and for contralto Madame Viardot 
—to whom no one can object on the score of unlove- 
liness, present engagements being considered. Fur- 
ther, Madame Dorus-Gras, if we mistake not, is still 
to let. What a whimsical state of affairs, when it is 
“upon the cards”—nay, seems to us the only pro- 
mising extrication from a position full of difficulty 
—that we should have an Italian Opera without a 
single Italian singer! In any case, good can but 
come from the opposition. 

The foreign journals mention the death of another 
of the worthies of German music. This is John 
Christian Henry Rinck: born (in 1770) at Elgers- 
burg, in the Duchy of Gotha; educated at Erfurt by 
Kittel, one of the best pupils of the great Bach; ap- 
pointed organist at Giessen, in 1790,—and in 1813, 
court organist at Darmstadt. He was one of the 
most skilful writers for the organ whom the latter 
half of the eighteenth century produced : —treating 
it (as might be expected from Sebastian Bach’s 
grand pupil”) as an instrument of combination in 

* That our crotchet may not lead any into mistake, we 
may just as well remind the reader that all the sons of 


Sebastian Bach did not follow the “severe and earnest 
faith” of their father. 








stops and harmonies,—not of solo exhibition, 1; 
appearance and influence were especially me 
occurring at a time when the frivolous Italian : 
overran Europe. Not a few, we apprehend, ow, tte 
appreciation of the true uses of the organ to the, thei 
of Rinck’s works. To our ears, they want — 
idea and freshness of interest; but as outa 
tributions to the store of music, they possess = 
nificance and value entitling their author to a nd 
among the notorious. P 

The Paris papers announce that M, E 
in the literary and dramatic world = omen 
humourist,—has terminated a life of singular Vicia. 
tude, by death as a madman at Chatillon, at the 
age of 56. There are many points in the ea 
and character of M. Harel which resemble thos 
of Sheridan. He had for a time the Privilege 
of the Odéon theatre, and the direction of 4 
Porte-St.-Martin ; and contended against narrow 
resources and declining audiences by a series of 
those questionable ingenuities which make the 
worse part of the English manager's fame, The 
papers abound in anecdotes of M. Harel, Pursued 
by huissiers for enormous sums, he found each day 
some new device fer eluding them. His means of 
doing this he is supposed to have derived from their 
own connivance ; for all the bailiffs in Paris, it jg 
said, had their free admissions to the Porte-St.-Martin 
during three years. Like Sheridan, M. Harel had 
the art to convert his creditors into solicitors and his 
duns into lenders :—and it is even said that he sue 
ceeded in extracting from a huissier, who came toseize, 
a loan of 3,000 francs besides his forbearance. Hig 
unpaid actors would wait on the manager to announce 
their determination not to play longer without money 
—and leave him, after a quarter of an hour's conver. 
sation, shedding tears of sympathy. His powers of 
persuasion are said to have been immense. One day, 
the Marquis de Custine, who had a piece in rehearsal, 
was called into the private cabinet of the manager. As 
usual, M. Harel was at bay with fortune ; and as usual, 
he poured out to the Marquis the story of his position 
and hopes, withsuch effect that the latter, on departing, 
left his last louis behind him. Frédéric Lemaitre 
was present at the interview; and turning witha look 
of surprise to his director when the Marquis was 
gone :—“ How is this ?” said he; “why, you have 
left him his watch!” Then, his invention was taxed 
for devices to bring the public to his theatre. He 
was the author of the following announcement, which 
mystified the capital during a month :—* The young 
lady who sat (on sucha night) in the third stall of the 
balcon of the Porte-St.-Martin entreats the younggen- 
tleman who was seated beside her to return to the same 
place in the course of the month, She has anim- 
portant communication to make to him.” During 
the whole of that month, the balcon was filled with 
young men in search of the fair unknown. ¥. 
Harel’s sayings are everywhere quoted: and the 
French papers restore to him the celebrated apie 
rism, so long attributed to Talleyrand :—“ Speech 
was given to man to conceal his thoughts.” In his 
youth, M. Harel was a writer for the journals—in- 
cluding the Courrier Frangais and the Constitutiome 
He was the author of some dramatic pieces; aul 
obtained the prize of the Academy for his‘ Eloge de 
Voltaire.’ 

La France Musicale (too frequently, we are s0 
to say, an apocryphal intelligencer) announces tla 
the Opéra Comique at Paris has contracted for opens 
by the following composers, in addition to those 
already announced in our columns :—two by Aube 
(a welcome hearing!) — two by Halévy (a beay 
draft on our patience!)—one by M. Grisar, a co. 
poser who, by this time, ought to have got beren! 
all uncertainty of position—one by M. Adrien Boiel 
dieu—and one by M. Boisselot. 


—— 





MISCELLANEA 

Paris Academy of Sciences.—August 26,—A com 
munication was made on a series of experiments® 
manures by M. Kuhlman.—A_ paper was recei! 
from M. Bonnet with reference to a communicali® 
from M. Dumas, in June last, on the conversion 
venous into arterial blood, M. Dumas had 
that this could take place only when the oun 
were intact, and that all substances which d 
these globules prevent the colouring matter of venes 
blood from reddening in contact with the at 
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n° 984] 
had also ascertained this fact; and was led to 
first instance, by remarking the difference of 

actions exercised upon the blood by pure water 
water containing sugar. If venous blood falls 

w pure water it remains black,—no matter how long 
apamenet to the air ; if it be mixed with sugared 
-_ reddens rapidly in contact with the air. M. 

a was of opinion that this difference was to be 
el to the fact that these globules, when dis- 
in pure water, lost the structure necessary 
= absorption of oxygen, whilst they retained it 
~ cared water, Which does not dissolve them. The 
“ eral conclusion presented by these two facts has 
os confirmed by all the experiments which he has 
sabsequently performed.—M. Auzias-Turenne read a 

r having for title the mechanism of the migraine ; in 
hich he attributes this very common malady to a 
compression upon a very delicate series of nerves, by 
the distension of certain blood-vessels in an over- 

state.—A letter was received from M. Junot 
on the practice of derivation (the application of a 
awe cupping-glass to one of the extremities) in 
typhus fever. This, he says, effects a powerful re- 
yulsion, and is unattended with the slightest danger 
to the patient. 

Remarkable Aerial Phenomenon.—On the evening of the 
othult., from half-past eight till half-past nine o'clock, the 
ay of this place (Comrie, Perthshire) was bespanned by a 
glendid auroral arch—stretching across it from cast to west. 
The plane of the arch inclined from the perpendicular con- 
siderably to the south, so that its apex was from 15° to 20° 
from the zenith, The breadth, or rather diameter, of the 
body of light at the top, might be from 3° to 4°; whence 
each limb got gradually smaller as it descended towards the 
horizon. About 5° above the horizon, these limbs abruptly 
stopped; and at theirextremities the eastern one was about 
twice the breadth of the other. The higher parts of the 
arch consisted of a steady uniform white light,—while the 
lower seemed slightly tinged with red. This light was fainter 
at the edges than in the middle ; so that the bow had the 
appearance of an immense spindle-shaped roll of the finest 
gow-white wool, bent into a vast semi-circle overhead; and 
contrasted beautifully with the dark star-spangled sky 
forming the background The pure white at the top in- 
dicated its great elevation in the atmosphere. During the 
continuance of this interesting exhibition, the northern 
horizon displayed a literal aurora borealis :—for, although 
there were none of the ** merry dancers” to be seen that 
are usually included under that term, there was a very 
distinct dawn,—as if Sol, in a fit of somnambulism, were about 
w rise out of bed at the wrong place and time. 

P. M‘FARLANE. 

Enbroidery—We have had submitted to us a 
beautiful specimen of gold tissue work,—executed by 
alady of the name of King; and which may be seen, 
by al! who are curious in such matters, at Mr. Black- 
burn’s, 16, Clement’s Inn. The art is, we believe, 
almost lost in this country. The first “great dis- 
couragement” was given at the Reformation. The 
simplicity of Protestant worship had no use for the 
sumptuous vestments and costly adornments of the 
Catholie Church. Specimens are, however, occa- 
tionally met with of a later date, as covers to books; 
ind the tabards of the modern heralds are, we sup- 
pose, a cheap and humble imitation of it. The 
gentleman who drew our attention to this revival 
forms us, that “several specimens of old embroidery 
yet remain. The vestments of many of the Roman 
Catholic Chapels contain old embroideries worked 
into the more modern copes, &c. In some country 
parish churches also, the old vestments have been 
applied to the purposes of altar cloths—and are still 
preserved ; as at Brixham, Devon — Winchcomb, 
Gloucestershire—Steeple- Ashton, Oxford—Caseley, 
Lincolnshire—and other places, The most beautiful 
secimen, however, is the funeral pall belonging to 
the Fishmongers? Company. This perfectly shows 
both the manner of working and the principle of all 
the ancient embroideries I have seen, and far sur- 

esses them in execution as regards the drawing.” 
The recent Earthquake.—M. Pilla, Professor of 
logy at the University of Pisa, has published an 
‘count of the circumstances attendant on the late 
aamake in Tuscany. Afier examining the various 
_— of the movement, he shows that the action 
as more energetic along the hilly ridges of Vienna 
ke and less powerful across the secondary 
one i the Appenines and Alps, in consequence 
= 4 ifference of the geological construction of the 
a mtricts, The following is his description of the 
ow at Pisa, as we find it in Galignani:—* Cn 
“a “ the weather at Pisa was as serene as on 
the Tal preceding days. At noon, I was, as usual, in 
im, “seum, when I observed to some one near me, 
air to-day really seems about to catch fire.’ 
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Never was a prophecy so quickly realized. Atafew 
minutes before one o’clock, the atmosphere was per- 
fectly calm; when I heard a noise, which came rapidly 
from the side of the marine on the west. The im- 
pression I first felt was that of a violent wind 
advancing towards the town; but, reflecting on 
the impossibility of such a phenomenon arising so 
rapidly in the midst of the previous calm, I began to 
dread a disaster. My suspicions were soon verified. 
The noise advanced with still increasing force ; and 
suddenly the salle in which I happened to be began 
to tremble. To the vibration succeeded a violent 
agitation in a horizontal direction, with a dreadful 
noise. Accustomed to these phenomena, which are not 
rare in my country” (M. Pilla isa Neapolitan), “I 
ran to one of the windows, which opens on the garden 
of a neighbouring house; and there, witnessed a most 
terrible spectacle. The houses around were agitated 
in a most frightful manner ; the trees in the garden, 
by their motion, announced the violent agitation of 
the atmosphere. These movements, added to those 
of the salle in which I stood, produced such a swim- 
ming in the head that I was compelled to hold fast 
by the windows. The agitation continued,—evidently 
in a horizontal direction, backward and forward, but 
with extreme violence. In this dreadful situation, 
the ceiling of the salle began to fall on me; and 
the cries which proceeded from the neighbouring 
houses added to the horror of the scene. At one 
moment, I thought the town was about to be swal- 
lowed up. Then, impelled by an instinctive feeling, 
I mounted on the window to leap into the garden: 
but a momentary reflection restrained me ;—and by 
degrees the ground again became quite tranquil. The 
shock once over, I left the Museum; and found the 
streets filled with people whose countenances expressed 
the utmost terror. Everywhere reigned that silence 
with which Tacitus represents men to be seized when 
agitated by any deep feeling in common. After 
acquiring the certitude that those most dear to me 
were safe, my first thought was for the Leaning Tower. 
I ran to see what had become of it; and great was 
my surprise at finding it still standing, and firm! 
What an object it must have formed at the moment 
of the shock! Those who had the opportunity of 
observing it at the moment assured me that its vibra- 
tions were most awful. But before inquiring into 
the effects, let us state what was the direction and 
duration of the shock. The first movement was 
manifestly vibratory : after this, came a violent undu- 
lating agitation, which lasted until the end of the shock, 
—except that the motion became slightly weaker 
towards the middle of the shock, and at the end 
doubly stronger. Its horizontal direction was the 
salvation of Pisa. If the vertical movements had 
been attended with the same intensity, the effects 
would have been more disastrous. As to the duration 
of the-oscillation, reckoning from the moment when 
its rolling was first heard at a distance, I think it 
must have been 25 or 30 seconds. It was easy to see 
that the phenomenon was not to end with the first 
shock. Two subsequent movements were distinctly 
perceived,—but they were far more feeble. During 
the night most of the population remained in the 
squares and streets, overcome by the sad news which 
arrived from the neighbourhood.” 

The Menai Tunnel.—A correspondent of the Builder 
asks if any calculations have been made as to the 
probable effect likely to be produced by a heavy gale 
of wind, either from the south-west or the north-east, 
on the proposed structure? ‘“ We have,” says that 
paper, “ had ample proof of its destructive character 
upon suspension bridges similarly exposed, presenting, 
comparatively speaking, a small surface to the action 
of that powerful, and, at times, irresistible element; 
whereas this tubularbridge isto be 450 feet long, 30 feet 
high, and 15 fect wide,—offering 13,500 square feet of 
rigid surface (exclusive of the width underneath the 
roadway) toitsresistance. With every confidenceinthe 
genius, capacity, and talent of the eminent man who 
designed the tubular bridge, further and more satisfac- 
tory information would be exceedingly interesting to 
the profession,—and, I have no doubt, to the public 
at large.” 

Danger of Prophesying in the Dark. —The Propaga- 
teur de l' Aube, alluding to the statement, in a Brest 
journal, of some persons in a diligence, and just before 
the King was fired at by Lecomte, having stated that 
news of an attempt to assassinate his Majesty had been 





received, relates a curious anecdote of this kind of 
speculation which occurred at Troyes nearly one 
hundred yearsago. At that time,a Madame Oudot, 
who was at the head of a printing-office, in conse- 
quence of the death of her husband, was the publisher 
of an almanack which, before Francis Moore, phy- 
sician, in England, and Mathieu Langsberg, in France, 
enjoyed great celebrity for its predictions; one of 
which, like Mr. Murphy’s prediction of the coldest 
day in the year, would now and then by chance 
prove true. One day, Madame Oudot’s astrologer 
being absent, and the compositors wanting copy, a 
M. Truelle undertook to supply a few predictions, 
At the date of Jan. 5, 1757, he wrote the following, 
as he might have written anything else;—safely con. 
cluding that something of the kind might possibly 
occur in some part of the world, or that if nothing 
should occur,. the failure would be overlooked: 
“Horrible attentat, coup manqué.” Chance so 
willed it, if chance have a will, that precisely on 
that day Louis XV., on entering his carriage at 
Versailles, was stabbed by Damiens. The predic- 
tion of the almanack of Troyes having come to the 
ears of the Government, the wiseacres of that day 
immediately gave orders to the Lieut.-General of 
Police of Troyes toarrest Madame Oudot, the whole 
of her family, and all the persons in her establish- 
ment, and toshut up her printing-office ; for it was 
supposed that there must be some complicity there 
in the crime of Damiens. Fortunately, however, 
the Lieut.-General of Police knew Madame Oudot 
too well to have the same opinion; and, instead 
of executing the orders that he had received, in- 
stituted an inquiry, which led to information as to 
the chance way in which the prediction had been 
made. He made his report to the Government, 
and the order of arrest was revoked. —Galignani. 


Remarkable Invention—During a recent visit in 
Boston, we were shown specimens of the production 
of a wonderful piece of mechanism,—which were, 
indeed, truly astonishing. They were miniature busts 
of Daniel Webster, Abbot Lawrence, and Levi Wood- 
bury; being perfect fac-similes of their distinguished 
originals, and wrought out of beautiful American 
marble, and by «a machine which has been invented 
by Mr. Thomas Blanchard, of Boston. This invention 
certainly establishes a new era in the art of sculpture; 
and promises to dispense, almost entirely, with the 
deep thought and classic study and indefatigable 
labour of the artist, in his efforts to put life and 
poetry into the marble: for nature, art, everything 
tangible, can be copied by this machine, with a pre- 
cision which defies the chisel, even when guided by 
the most skilful hand and directed by the most 
gifted talent. ©The machine, too, can be graduated 
so as to give reduced copies of any statuary ; which 
shall, in their miniature, be perfect and- exact copies 
of the originals in everything else but the size,—pre- 
serving every line, furrow, and dimple, and giving 
prominence to muscles and veins, and every purti- 
cular lineament and feature, in exact proportion. 
By the same machinery, the most correct and perfect 
bas-relief profile likenesses may be cut, on the hardest 
material, and of any size required, from half an inch 
to full life-like size. We saw a strikingly exact 
cameo profile of Ilenry Clay—as perfect a head of 
that statesman as we have ever seen in any of the 
busts or casts to be found, and of the fashionable size 
for a lady’s breast-pin. Among the specimensshown 
us, too, were the heads of several of our acquaint- 
ances, cut in cameo and ivory, the proper size for 
setting in pins; the first glimpse of which called be- 
fore our minds the originals as readily as the most 
perfect daguerréotype or pencilled miniature would 
have done. We are assured that the best of Green- 
ough’s and Persico’s productions, which have cost 
them years of study and effort, can be copied by this 
apparatus with most positive accuracy; and the block 
of shapeless marble put into its power will, in a few 
hours, stand forth a perfect copy of the most beautiful 
and animated statuary the greatest sculptors ever 
produced. And, what is most wonderful, this machi- 
nery may be readily graduated to increase or diminish 
the copy, so as to furnish a colossal or a miniature 
figure, with equal precision, and in all respects exact 
proportions.—American Paper. 
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ing, by Elihu Burritt pe Wetherby 

Potato disease 

Potato disease, cause of, by Mr. 
Jas. Caird, Baldoon 

Potato disease, copper smoke a 
prevention of 

Potatoes, remarks on, by Mr. W. 
W.C hilders, St. Helier’s,J ersey 
Potatoes, healthy, from diseased 
sets, by Mr. C. Curties, Linton 
Vicarage, Ross 

Potatoes as food for pigs, by Mr. 
T. Hinde, Winwick 

Potatoes, advantage of pulling 
the haulm off, by 8. and J. Dil- 
listone, Sturmer Nursery, Suf- 


Crops in Esse 

Crops, rotatic: = of 

Crops most benefited by farm- 
yard manure 


Daisies, double 
Darlington ~ ond Club—ma- 


parative price of 
ine rders, by Mr. W 
Hamilton, Plymouth 

the (ruth engraving) 


0 
é 6 Potatoes in north of Ireland 
caterpillar, remedy 


Primroses 
Radish, large 
on Reigate Cottage Gardeners’ So- 


s plan of (with 


egresinga) be Mase ghey Shropshire, wheat in 


Society, Cottage Gardeners’ 
i farm 
Wasp traps, by Mr. J. Melony, 
Brightwel! 
Wheat, decayin ay Be. 3 H. Davis, 
Spring Park, Croy 
Ww heat in ake 
R i Wheat, mummy 
ealey ume, Winter flowers tion of, by 
Many ireworm, prevention of, by Mr. 
salt a8 W. Prestoe, Shirley 


Gein canner Chronicle and Agricultural 
ntains, in addition to the abov e, the Covent-garden, 
pit ane i , and GuithGeld ustons, ‘ry sabes ao the ey, 
a svewspa, 
(ed eens, eet of all the > oemaiolioes of aonb. — i 
me DER of any Newsvender—OFFPICE for Advertise- 
beuls, 5, Upper Wellington-street, Covent-garden, London. 


¢ On 0! 

» inclination of 
Wwurzel tops as food, by 
Middlemass, 








[PX NDON ASSURANCE, Incorporated by 
oval  Chartes, A.D. 1720, for Life, Fire, and Marine As- 
flices, 7, Royal Exchange, Cornhill, and 10, Regent- 


JOHN LAURENCE, Secretary. 


TDHE CITY of GLASGOW LIFE ASSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY.—Capital 600,000/. Constituted by Act 
of Parliament. ces—in Glasgow, 40, St. Vincent-place; in 
London, 120, Pall Mall. 
Governor—The Right Hee. Earl of Glasgow 
Deputy-Governor—James Oswald, Esq., ar Auchincruive, M.P. 
LONDON BOAR 

Archibald Grahame, Esq. Jobn Dey, Esq 
James Walkinshaw, Esq. Neil Benjamin Edmonstone. 
Henry Graves, Esq. — Baillie, 

Parties effecting assurance with this Company have the option 
of doing so either on the principle of a proprietary or a mutual 
office. If by the latter, they participate annually in the profits, 
to the extent of two-thirds, apportioned either by way of addi- 
tion to the policy, or in reduction of the future premiums; 
while to those assuring for a specific sum, or for a limited period 
ont the rates of premium are extremely moderate. 

e first investigation into the Company's affairs was made as 
at the 20th of January, 1846. The results showed that the busi- 
ness of the Company had been highly successfal, and an addi- 
tion of one per cent. per annum was then declared on all policies 
effected on the participation principle for each year of their 
existence. An annual division of profits, based upon each pre- 
ceding seven years’ average, will hereatter be made. 

Conies of the prospectus, and tables of rates, as well as every 
requisite information, may be obtained on applying at the 
offices, or to any of the agents of the Company throughout the 


Country. 
HUGH BREMNER, Secretary. 


120, Pall Mall. 

PROMOTER LIFE ASSURANCE and 
NNUITY COMPANY, 9, Chatham-place, Blackfriars, 
London. Established in 1826, 

This Society is supported by a subscribed capital, of 240,000/., 
and by a considerable accumulated premium fund 

Assurances are effected at a low rate of premium, without 
profits, or at an peevensed premium, with participation in the 
protts of the 

A Bonus in ready money, at the rate of 15 per cent. on the 
premiums receive (equivalent to a reversionary bonus of about 
30 per cent.) was declared in May, 1842, on all be neficial policies 
on which three annual premiums had been paid in the December 
previous, 

A division of the X pao: takes place every five years, and the 
holders of beneficiz 
money, or have them applied in augmentation of their policies, 
or in reduction of their future premiums. 

Assurers may contract to pay their Premiums either in one 
sum, ina given number of payments, in annual, half-yearly, or 
quarterly payments, or on the ascending or descending scale. 

Officers in the Army and Navy on active service, persons 
afflicted ‘with chronic and other diseases, and such as are going 
beyond the limits of Europe, are also assured at moderate rates. 

Rpcopectuces and all necessary information may be obtained 
at the Office. MICHAEL SAWARD, Secretary. 


NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
* semen, Oe London, Capital £500,000, Empowered by Act 
of Parliam 

puis Institution embraces important and substan- 

tial advantages with respect to Life Assurances and de- 
ferred Annuities. The assured has, on all occasions, the power 
to borrow, without expense or forfeiture of the policy, two- 
thirds of the premiums paid (see Table); also the option of 
selecting benefits, and the conversion of his interests to meet 
other conveniences or necessity. 
Assurances for terms of years on the Romast possible rates, 
DIVISION of PROFIT 
The remarkable success and couaier” prosperity of the 

Society has enabled the Directors, at the last annual investi- 

gation, to declare a fourth bonus, varying from 35 to 85 per 

cent. on the premiums paid on each policy effected on the profit 


scale. 
EXAMPLES. 


sura Ae, 
street, a 














Sum the 

| Pe er Assured 

Inentited. may Boyg- 
}of Prem.| row on 
Policy. 


Pre- 


Bones — in} 
g ot mium. adde d. | Cash. 


ly 
|" ear. 





lead. lg. sale. 
| 1827 (217 15 1.100 


87 14 
60; 1,000, 74 3 4) 


s. d, 
Oll) 
1838 | 19 
1839 b 72419 
| 1840 54 010) | 
| 1841 /111 6 8! 4910 0} y a | 247 4 
he division of profits is annual, and the next will be made 
in bt of the pre sent. year. 
- FERGUSON CAMROUX, Sec. — 
IROVIDEN t LIFE OFFICE, 
50, Regent-street, London. Established 1806. 
INVESTED CAPITAL £1,200,000, 
nnual Income £140.000, Bonuses declared £52 
Claims paid since the extaliesnont of the Oflice rit 520, 000, 


Presi 
The Right Saunas ‘EARL GREY. 


Directors. 
The Earl of Macclesfield. Frederick Squire, Esq. 
Sir John Osborn, Bart. 


Rev. James Sherman. 
John Deering, Esq. Alfred Beaumont, Esq. 
Alexander Henderson, M.D.| Richard Sherwood, Esq 


__Table of Premiums for or Assuring £100 jon a 1 Healthy Life:—_ 


With || | Without With 
Bonus. | Bonus. Bonus. 








Without 

Bonus. 

; For the whole Life, atan 
Annual Payment of 


. d. 
1 


For the whole Life,at an 
Annual Payment of 

£. 8. d. £. s. d. £. s. d. 

1 3 711 


0 2 

6 2 | : 317 11 
2 
2 





s 410 8 
0 5 6 4 


aid 


&. 
1 
1 
2 
2 








Bonuses upon Policies which have become Claims :— 





Sum 
Insured. 


No. of 


Policy. | Insured. Sum Paid. 


of 
Sum paid. ies Policy. 

£. , abe é. £. 
3,000 4, 11] 2,000 
5,000 7, 3 3 |} 1,000 
5.000 2, 6 H 1,000 
5,000 7. 5 9 | 1,000 





s. d. 
3411 1 3 
1.862 411 
1,622 9 7 
1,654.13 6 


435 
1,973 














3,307 
3617 
3,085 4,024 
3,378 | 4,888 





Prospectuses and full particulars may be obtained upon 
application to the Agents of the Office, in all the principal 
towns of the United Kingdom; and at the Reed 5 Omiee, No. 50, 
Regent-street. JOHN A » BEAD 
Henegins Director. 





policies can receive their bonuses in ready | 





LIFE ASSURANCE. 
NHE BRITISH MUTUAL LIFE 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY entertains pro poate of any 
description involving the contingency of human 
Prospectuses and every plormation may be had on applica- 
tion at the Office, 17, New Bridge-street, Black fri 
CHARLES JAMES HICKk, Resident Secretary. 
17, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars. 


N EDICAL, LEGAL, AND GENERAL 
MUTUAL LIF E ASSURANCE SOCIETY.—Assurances 
on single and joint lives, and survivorships, or for a state 
number of years, annuities and endowments at all ages, an 
for children born, or to be born, payable from the death of a 


parent or other person. 
_ Offices, 126, Strand. R. W. MORRIS, Actuary. 
COM- 


ICTORIA LIFE ASSURANCE 


PANY, No. 18, King > [Mians-ctsest, Mansion House. 


Sir James | Duke, Ald. M. 'P | Benjamin R Hawes, Esq.Deputy- 
airm ai 

Benjamin Barnard, Esq. Charles Baldwin, Esq. 

Life Assurances are effected by this Company on every description 
of risk, on a profit or non-profit scale. Credit of half the Pre- 
miums for the first five years allowed on Policies effected for 
the whole term of life. Payment of Premiums so arranged as to 
meet the convenience or wishes of the Assured. A Policy may 
be made an absolute security. Advances continue to be made to 
Assurers on real or undouhted persona! security, for terms of 
years, repayable by instalments. Particular attention is re- 
quested to the Getatled Prospectuses of the Company. 

WILLIAM RATRAY, ooeet and Secretary. — 


#NCAUSTIC, VENETIAN, and other 
4 PATENT TIL ES. ‘and MOSAIC PAV EMEN’ TS, may be 
purchased at MINTO Co.’s Warehouse, No. 9, Albion- 
place, Surrey side of Black rise re Baile, 








ASHFIELD, Agent. 
The above tiles have lately me considerably reduc ed ip price. 
N.B. An assortment of plain and ornamental door furniture 

and slabs, tiles for fire-places. &c. &c. 


( pLD PLATED GOODS RESTORED and 

REPLATED.—The Electro Process is the only one b 
which the restoration of worn-out Plated Goods can be effected, 
being shereay rendered equal to new. 

EL :TON & CO., the @atentees, request all goods may 
be sent direct to their Establishments, where they have 
an extensive assortment of their Patent Electro 
always on show, as unprincipled persons are invadin, 
patent rights, They have authorized no other parties in London 
to replate 22, Regent-street, }London. 


45, Moorgate-street, 
pas TENT 








WATCHES AND CLOCKS, — 
. DENT respectfully cotielte from the public yo in- 
spection J his extensive stock of WATCHES, which has been 
greatly increased to meet the demand at this season of the 
year. Youths’ Silver Watches, 4 guine as each; excellent Silver 
Lever ditto, 6 guineas each; Ladies’ Gold Watches, 8 guineas 
each. Dent's manufacture is guaranteed to him by three 
separate Patents, granted in 1836, 1840, and 1842 
82, Stran 3 "33, Coc kspur- street; 34, Royal. Exchange. 


\ RCHITE CTURAL ENRICHMENTS. — 
4 BIELEFELD'S improved PAPIER MACHE, which bas 
been almost universally adopted for architectural decorations, 
has been patronized by Her Majesty, by the Hon. Commis- 
sioners of Board of Works, by the highest of the Nobility and 
Gentry, and by the most eminent Architects of the day. Ie has 
been used at the Royal Palaces, at the present House of Lords, 
at Drayton Manor, the new Conservative Club House, &c. 
also at the British Museum, and Pantheon Bazaar, where it 
has been extensively used for some years; and an inspection 
will sufficiently establish its superiority over every other kind 
of composition, both for beauty and durability. be signs pre- 
pared for the decoration of ceilings, pannelling of walls, &e. 
A volume of enrichments, containing more than 1,000 designs 
of the raster, MAaché Ornaments, with a tariff of prices, price 1, 
Works, 15, Wellington street North, Strand. 


METe! ALFE & CO’s NEW PATTERN 
TOOTH BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES —The Tooth 
Brush has the important advantage of searc hing thoroughly into 
the divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most effectual 
and extraordinary manner, and is famous for the hairs not 
coming loose, ls. An improved Clothes Brush, that cleansin a 
third part of ‘the usual time, and incapable of injuring the finest 

nap. Penetrating Hair Brushes, with the durable unbleached 








Russian Bristles, which do not soften like common hair. Flesh 
Brushes of improved graduated and powerful friction. 

Brushes, which act in the most surprising and successful m 

ner. The Genuine Smyrna Sponge, with its preserved va! ‘able 
properties of absorption, vitality, and durability. by means of 
direct importations, dispensing with all intermediate parties’ 
profits an destructive bleaching, and securing the luxury of 
agenuine Smyrna Sponge. Only at METCALFE & CO.'s Sole 
Establishment,—130B, Oxford-street, 1 door trom Holle on-street. 

Caution.—Beware of the words “From Metcalfe's” adopted 
by some houses. 

‘YOFFEE AS IN FRANCE. —It is a fact 

/ beyond dispute, that in order to obtain really fine Coffee, 
there must be a combination of the various kinds ; and to pro- 
duce strength and flavour, certain proportions should be mixed 
according to their different properties. ‘Thus it is we have 
become celebrated for our delicious Coffee at ls. 8d., which is 
the astonishment and delight of all who have tasted it, being 
the produce of four countries, selected and mixed by rule 
peculiar to our establishment, in proportions not known to any 
other house. 

From experiments we have made on the various kinds of 
Coffee, we have arrived at the fact, that no one kind possesses 
strength and flavour. If we select a very strong Coffee, it is 
wanting in flavour; by the same rule, we find the finest and 
most flavourous Coffees are generally wanting in strength; and 
as they are usually sold each kind separately, quite re; gardless 
of their various properties, the consumer is not able to obtain 
really fine coffee at any price. There is also another peculiar 
advantage we possess over other houses—our roasting apparatus 
being constructed on decidedly scientific principles, whereby 
the strong aromatic flavour of the ‘offee is preserved, which, in 
the ordinary process of roasting, is entirely destroyed ; and as 
we are coflee roasters, we are enabled to keep a full supply 
of fresh roasted Coffee continually, after the Parisian and Con- 
tinental metho 

The rapid and stillincreasing demand forthis Coffee has caused 

reat excitement in the trade, and several unprincipled houses 
~_ copied our papers, and ‘profess to sell a similar article, 
We, therefore, think it right to CAUTION the public, and to 
state that our superior mixture of four countries is a discovery 
of our own, and therefore the proportions are not known, nor 
can it Me one ony other house. In future we shall distinguish 
it from all 

SPARROW'S CONTINENTAL COFFEE, at 1s. 8d. per Ib. 

Packed in tins of all sizes, perfectly air-tight, for the ec couetry. 

e have also strong and useful Coffees, from 1s. to ls. 4d. 

Tea Establishment, 95, High Holborn, adjelning Day and 


1 th h into 22, De: 
Martin's, leading through inte RY SPARKOW, Proprietor, 





THE ATHENAUM 





THE BEDFORD HOTEL, BRIGHTON. 





R. JOSEPH ELLIS is desirous of making known that the above-named Hotel has undergone an entire repair and re-organization, In regulating it he 
has been guided by the experience gained in association with his Father, at the Star and Garter, Richmond Hill, and he hopes to have been so far successful as to 


it worthy of patronage. The Hotel not being widely nor favourably known, Mr, Ellis begs respectfully to point out some of the advantages by which it is peculiar! 
Of these the leading feature is in the plan of its construction, which affords to a degree perhaps unequalled the convenience of separateness to the several Families or 
may occupy it at the same time:—an advantage gained by means of distinct entrances, spacious vestibule, three staircases (the chief of which has two ways from 


width of p ges, and the 





pact arrangement of rooms en suite. Mr. Ellis has studied to turn to the best account these capabilities for comfort, adding thereto what 


have Tendered 


Gentlemen who 
every landing}, 


was 


for completeness in several important particulars. Of the latter he may mention a Sea-water Service in the Hotel, fresh every tide, connected with the bath; anda commodion eat 


appointed Coffee-room. Mr. Ellis further begs to assure those who may favour him with their support, of his best attention, and of uniform moderation of charges. 
of apartments on the ground floor, and others having private entrance ; also, contiguous, Billiard Rooms and a Tennis Court. 


There are suites 


The Motel is most eligibly situated near to and facing the sea, on the West Cliff. 





DESCRIPTION OF JERUSALEM. 
In small 8vo. price 3s, 6d. 
HANDBOOK round JERUSALEM ; or, 
Companion to the Model, by the Rey. JOHN BLACKBURN, 
M.A., Incumbent of Attercliffe. 
Rivingtons, St, Paul’s Churchyard, and Watevloo-place. } 


SECOND PART OF ARNOLD'S ARITHMETIC. 


In 12mo. price 3s, 6d. 
4 i HE BOY’S ARITHMETIC, Part II. 
By the Rev. CHARLES ARNOLD, M.A. 

Rector of Tinwell, and late Fellow of Caius College, Cambridge. 

The object of this book is to make Arithmetic easier to little 
boys, by enabling them to understand it, and to prevent their 
forgetting a Rule as soon as they have entered upon a new one. 

Kivingtons, St. Paul's Churehyard, and Waterloo-place; of 


whom may behad, PART I. price 3s, 6d. 
MEMOIRS, AND WRONGS AND RIGHTS OF THE 
INDIANS. 

h EMOIRS, Official and Personal, with Sketches 

of Travels among the NORTHERN and SOUTHERN 
INDIANS, embracing a War Excursion, and Descriptions of 
Scenes along the Western Borders. 

By THOMAS L. M*KENNY, 

Late Chief of the Bureau of Indian Affairs; Author of the 

* History of the Indian Tribes of North America.’ 
Royal 8vo. 2 vols. in 1, illustrated with Engravings, 18s. cloth gilt. 

Wiley & Putnam, 6, Waterloo-place. 











MEMOIRS OF THE FEDERAL ADMINISTRATIONS. 


N EMOIRS of the ADMINISTRATIONS of 
WASHINGTON and JOHN ADAMS. From the Papers 
of OLIVER WOLCOTT, Secretary of the Treasury. 
By GEORGE GIBBS. 
2 vols. royal Svo. 14, 16s, cloth. 
Wiley & Putnam, 6, Waterloo-place. 





| VI 


Just published, price 1s. 
ACPHAIL’S EDINBURGH ECCLESIAS- 
TICAL JOURNAL and LITERARY REVIEW. No. 

II. SEPTEMBER. 

Contents : —1. Dr. Chalmers and his Writings—2. The Oxford | 
Movement ; its Origin and Progress—3. The Minister's Sabbath— 
. Barnes on Isaiah—5, Letters toa Young Minister—6. Forgive- 
ness ; from the German of Tholuck—7. Military Flogging—8 Re- 
cord of Missions—9. Ecclesiastical Intelligence—10, Literary No- 
tices : Gesenius’ Hebrew and Chaldee Lexicon, &c. 
London: Charles Edmonds, Strand. Edinburgh: Myles Mac- 
phail, 11, St. David-street. 


THE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE 

for SEPTEMBER, price 2s. 6d., contains :— 

M. Arago. 

German Mysticism—Strauss’ Leben Jesu. 

Algeria and Tunis in 1845. 

Signor Formiea. Chaps, V. to VITI.—Conclusion. 

Scotland—Its Faith and its Features. 

The Black Prophet; a Tale of Irish Famine. By William 
Carleton. Chaps. XVII. XVIII. XIX. XX, 

7. Native Art and National Advancement. 

8. Church Reform. 


Dublin : James M‘Glashan, 21, D’Olier-street ; W. S. Orr & Co. 
London. Sold by all Booksellers at home and abroad. Of whom 
may also be had, 


(THE FORTUNES of TORLOGH O'BRIEN; 
a Tale of the Wars of King James. No. VL, with two 
Illustrations by Phiz, price 1s, 


CHEAP ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 


N 





SEP ee 





2 PART XI. SEPTEMBER, 
QHARPE'S LONDON MAGAZINE,—a Jour- 
‘ _ nal of Entertainment and Instruction for General Reading, 





NEW JUVENILE BOOK BY MISS SEDGWICK, 
\ ORALS of MANNERS; or, Hints for our 
Young People. 
By Miss SEDGWICK. 
Royal 16mo. with Engravings and Ornamental Cover. Price 2s, 
f Wiley & Putnam, 6, Waterloo-place. 





‘TREATISE on the EYE; containing 


g of Sixty-four of Letter-press, large 8vo., dou! 
columns, and several Wood Enaravings by eminent Artists, price 
only 7d., containing, among many r interesting articles :—Bio- 
phical Notices of Eminent Painters—The Romans in Britain— 

opular Year-Book—The Tel Natural H of Birds— 
Public Baths and Wash-houses— d Chi 
Farewell Visit to the Chinese Exhibition—The Mariner’s Compass 
—Wenham Lake Ice—Peter Botte Mountain—Poetry—Miscella- 
neous Extracts, &c. &c. 
London : T. B. Sharpe, 15, Skinner-street ; and all Booksellers. 





Discoveries of the Causes of Nearand Far S &e. &e. 
By W. ©. WALLACE, M.D. 
4th edition, 12mo. with 55 Woodcuts, 2s, 
“ Highly curious and interesting, as well as in many respects 
new.” —Sir John F. W. Herschel. 
Wiley & Putnam, 6, Waterloo-place. 


Just published, richly illustrated with Natura Srecimens 
instead of E ii 


ngravings, 
CEAN FLOWERS and their TEACHINGS, 
By the Author of ‘ Wild Flowers and her Teachings.” 





COMPLETION OF M. GUIZOT’S GREAT WORK. 

J Now ready, in 3 vols. price 3s. 6d. each, 
( {UIZOT’S HISTORY of CIVILIZATION, 

HA from the Fall of the Roman Empire to the French Revolu- 
tion. Translated by WILLIAM HAZLITT, Esq. Now translated 
Jor the first time, with 3 fine Portraits and an ample Index. 

“As a historian and a philosopher, we place M. Guizot in the 
very highest rank among the writers of Modern Europe. In the 
loftiest of the regions of history he is unrivalled.”— Blackwood, 

D. Bogue, Fleet-street ; and all Booksellers. 





Just published, 1 handsome vol. royal 8vo. price 1/, 4s. 
EAUTIES of CHESS: a Collection of the 
finest CHESS PROBLEMS extant ; including upwards of 

Two Tnovsanp curious Positions won or drawn_by brilliant 
“ Coups,” selected from the Works of the first Chess Writers past 
and present. By A. ALEXANDRE, 
Barthés & Lowell, Foreign Booksellers, 14, Great Marlborough- 
street, London. 





Just published, in Svo. price 5s, 

KETCHES of DURHAM: being an Attempt 

be to Indicate to the Stranger some of the most prominent Ob- 

jects of Interest in that Place and Neighbourhood ; illustrated by 

listorical, Biographical, and Architectural Notices. By the Rev. 

GEORGE ORNSBY, Licentiate in Theology, of Univ Coll. Dur- 

ham, and Curate of Whickham, in the Diocese of Durham. With 

Appendices, containing Lists of the Birds, Insects and Plaats 
found in the District, and other Information, 

London: Whittaker & Co. Durham: George Andrews. 





Just published, in feap. Svo. handsomely bound in cloth, gilt 


edges, price 4s, 
VOYAGE from TRINIDAD to SOUTH- 
, AMPTON, on board the Royal Mail Steam-Packet Com- 
pany’s Ship “Tne Forrn,” in the Month of June, 1846; with Re- 
flections upon the Decline of Noble Patronage to the British Arts 
and Drama,a Poem. By AN OFFICER. 
London: J. Bellchambers, 10, King William-street, Strand. 
OURNAL des ECONOMISTES, Revue Men- 
suelle d'Economie Politique, et des Questions Agricoles, 
Manufacturi¢res, et Commerciales, No, 57, AUGUST, 1546, just 
received from Paris. 





Contents: 

De la Répartition de la Propriété Territoriale et des Progrés du 
Morceilement en France. 
La Question dela Liberté du Commerce. 
Le Grand Feuilleton du Constitutionnel et son Roman Socialiste. 
Exposition A Paris des Produits de P'[ndustrie Chinoise. 
canes eg coe Importations et des Exportations en Chine, en 
e 


845, 

De la Nécessité et des Moyens de Procurer A tous les Sourds-muets 
le Bienfait de ’Education. 

Essai sur les Relations du Trayail avec le Capital. 

Recherches sur les Causes de )’ Lndigence. 

De l’Agriculture en France. 

Théodore Fix, 

Bulletin—Bibliographie—Chroni 


Illust d with 38 Keal Specimens of Coralline, and 
Zoophytes. In 8vo. elegant, price 1/. lis. 

%3: ‘Ag the supply of this interesting Work is necessarily limited, 
(each 100 conten requiring the collect jon, preparation, and mount- 
ing of 3800 distiuct speci ) early ap is recommended ; | 
and in case copies should not be procurable when first lied for, 
it is respectfully suggested that orders should be given to the Book- 
sellers to forward them as soon as new supplies are ly. 


Path: Binns & Goodwin. London: Whittaker & Co.; and all 
Booksellers. 








MR. B. H. SMART 
On the Philosophy of Language ; and his Practical Works for the 
English Student. 
CCIDENCE and PRINCIPLES of ENGLISH 
GRAMMAR, 4s. cloth. Accidence alone, 1s, 


Walker's Dictionary, remodelled, and doubled in 
extent. 8vo. 15s, ; Epitomized Edition, 7s. 6d. 


Practice of Elocution, augmented by an Outline 
Course of English Poetry. 5s. cloth. 


Shakspearian Readings: the Historical Plays 
arranged for Family Reading. 6s. cloth. 


Theory of Elocution, with Hints for Reading the 
Liturgy. 7s. boards. 
Beginnings of a New School of Metaphysics ; an 
Investigation of the true Relation of Language to Thought, and of 


Grammar, Logic, and Rhetoric to each other. 12s. cloth. 
Longmans; Rivingtons; and all other Booksellers, 


CRUELTY TO ANIMALS. 
Just published, in 8vo. price 3s. 


A FEW NOTES on CRUELTY to ANIMALS; 
on the Inadequacy of Penal Law; on General Hospitals for 
Animals, &e. By K. FLETCHER, Consulting Surgeon to Glou- 
cester Gencral Hospital, &c.; Author of *The Influence of the 
Troubled Mind upon the Body,’ * Medico-Chirurgical No &c. 

“ We comniend this volume to all humane persons, and cordiall 
do we thank the author.” Critic—* This volume addresses itself 
most powerfully to a wide class of philanthropists, ph 
statists, and legislators. Mr. Fletcher assumes the advocacy of 
the brute creation on sound principles. We recommend his 
to our readers,” Church and State Gazette.—“ There can be no doubt 
that this interesting volume will do much to awaken society to the 
wrongs of the brute creation.” Birmingham Gazette.—* This work 














Just published, _ — 


UBLIC BATHS and WASH-HOUSE, 
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